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FALSE: ALARM. 


NE of the chief advantages derived 
by the preſent generation from the 
improvement and diffuſion of Philoſophy, 


is deliverance from unneceſſary terrours, 
and exemption from falſe alarms. The 


unuſual appearances, whether regular or 
accidental, which once ſpread conſternation 
over ages of ignogance, re now the re- 
creations of ave: ſecurity. The ſun 


is no more lamented when it is eclipſed, 


than when it ſets; and meteors play their 


diction. 


LES 


3 Tas 


”> ao” Ox weary aye Dy I” —• — on 


coruſcations without prognoſtick or pre- | 
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Tux advancement. of political know- 


ledge may be expected to produce in time 
the like effects. Cauſeleſs diſcontent and 


: * violence will grow leſs frequent, 
aud leſs formidable, as the ſcience of Go- 
verament is better aſcertained by a dili- 


gent ſtudy of the theory of Man. 


Ix is not indeed to be expected, that 
phyfical and political truth ſhould meet 
with equal acceptance, or gain ground up- 
on the world with equal facility. The no- 
tions of the naturaliſt find mankind. in a, 
ſtate of neutrality, or at worſt have no- 
thing to encounter but prejudice and var; 
| nity; prejudice without malignity, and 
vanity without intereſf But the politi- 
cian's improvements are oppoſed by every 
paſſion, that can exclude; conviction or ſup- 
Preſs it; by ambition, by. avarice, by hope, 
and by terraur, by N Tacuon, and 


185 private animoſity. A | 12 4447, Bi? 
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Ir is evident, whatever be the cadfe, 
that this nation, with alt its renown” for 

fpeculatiot and for learning, has yet 
made Tile proficiency in civil wiſdom, | 
We are ftilt fo much unacquainted ' with 
our own ſtate, 
purſuit of happineſs, that we ſhudder 
without danger, complain without griev- 
antes, and fuffer our quiet to be diſturb- 
ed, and our commerce to be interrupted, 

by an oppoſition to the government, raiſ- 
ed only by intereſt, and fupportet only 
by damour, which yet has fo far prevailed' 
upon ignorance and timidity, that many 
favour it as reaſonable, and N dread 
it — waged mo 


unt is urged by thoſe who have 
been ſo induſtrious to ſpread ſuſpicion, aud 
incite fury from one end of the kingdom 
to the other, may be known by peruſing 
the papers which have been at once pre- 
T! B.2 ſented 


and ſo unſkilful in be 
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| ſented as petitions to the King, and exhi- 
bited in print as remonſtrances to the 
people. It may therefore not be improper 
to lay before the Public the reflections of 
a man who cannot favour the oppoſition, 
for he thinks it wicked, and cannot feartity | 
for he thinks it weak. | 
Tak grievance which has produced all 
( this tempeſt of outrage, the oppreſſion in 
which all other oppreſſions are included, 
the invaſion which has left us no proper- 
ty, the alarm that ſuffers no patriot to ſleep 
in quiet, is compriſed in a vote of the 
Houſe of Commons, by which the. free- 
-holders of Middleſex are deprived of a 
Briton's birth-right, repreſentation in par- 
J THE have indeed received the uſual 
writ of election, but that writ, alas! was 
malicious mockery ; they were inſulted 
— * with 
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with the form, but denied the reality, for 
there was one man en from their 
hoe. 5 | 
Nen de vi, a Venens, 
BC RIP Hah LI 4 
| Tur charadter of: the man /thas fatally 
excepted, I have no purpoſe to delineate. 
Lampoon itſelf would diſdain to ſpeak ill 
of him of whom no man ſpeaks well. It 
is ſufficient that he is expelled the Houſe 
of Commons, and confined in jail as being 
mo convicted of ſedition and i nn 


. Tur this man cannot be appointed 
one of the guardians and counſellors of the 


church and ſtate, is a grievance not to be 
endured. Every lover of liberty ſtands 
doubtful of the fate of poſterity, becauſe 
the chief county in England cannot take 
11s repreſentative from a jail, X 
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Warden Middleſex chould obtain the 
right of being denominated the chief 
county, capnot eaſily be diſcovered; it is 
indeed the county where the chief city 
happens to-ftand;: but how that city treat- 
ed the favourite of Middleſex, is not yet 
forgotten. The county, as diſtinguiſhed. 
from the city, bas no claim pd | 
ndern. d 


| M, et MF ai. 1631 K 91 
THAT a man was in jail for edition 
and impiety, would, I believe, have been 
within memory a ſufficient reaſon why he 
ſhould not come out of jail a legiſlator, 
This reaſon, notwithſtanding the muta- 
bDuaility of faſhion, happens ſtill to operate 
I on the Houſe of Commons. Their no- 
tions, however ſtrange, may, be juſtified, by 
— a cammon obſeryation, that few are mend- 
ed by impriſonment, and that he; whoſe 
crimes have made confinement, neceſſary, 
{Fidom makes any other uſe of his enlarge? 


111 
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ment; an te do with greater eufiviing 
what nnen leſ e. 
5 10 MiB dn 89 Totes vino 
„ur een have been wid: with 
great confidenee; that the Houſe canndt . 
control the right of conſtituting repreſent- 
atives; that he who can perſuade lawful 
eleQtors to choſe him, whatever be his cha- 
racer, is lawfully choſen, and has a claim 
to a feat in Parliament, from which no 
human authority can depoſe him. 


Hex, however, the patrons of oppoſi- 
tion are in ſome perplexity. They are 
foreed to confeſs, that by a train of prece- 


dents ſufficient to \eftabliſh; a cuſtotm of 
Parliament, the Houſe of Commotis Hes 
1 5 Juriſdiction over its owt members; that 
the Whole bas youre over 2 


2 ET IRS 
$8 HE FALSE /AL ARM. 
Tua v ſuch poet mould reſide in the 
Houſe of Commons in ſome cafes, is ine- 
vitably neceſſary, ſince it is required by 
every polity, that where there is a poſſibi- 
ity of offence, there ſhould be à poſſibility 
of puniſhment. A member of the Houſe 
cannot be cited for his conduct in Parlia- 
ment before any other court ; and there- 
Fore, if the Houſe cannot puniſh him, he 


may attack with impunity the rights of the 


people, and the title of the King. 


Tis exemption from the authority of 
other courts was, I think, firſt; eſtabliſhed 
in favour of the five members in the long 


parliament. It is not to be conſidered as 


an uſurpation, for jit is implied in the 
principles of government. If legiſlative 
Powers are not co-ordinate, they ceaſe in 


part to be legiſlative; and if they be co- 


ordinate, they are unaccountable; for to 
whom muſt that power account, which has 
no ſuperiour ? 


— 
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Tux Houſe of Commons is indeed diſ- 
foluble by the King, as the nation has of 
late been very clamorouſly told; but while 


it ſubſiſts it is co-ordinate with the other 


powers, and this co-ordination ceaſes only 
when the Houſe by diſſolution ceaſes to 
We W . 


5 As the ee repreſentatives of the 
people are in their public character above 
the control of the courts of law, they muſt 
be ſubject to the juriſdiction of the Houſe, 
and as the Houſe, in the exerciſe of its 

authority, can be neither directed nor re- 
ſtrained, its own reſolutions muſt. be its 
| | laws, at leaſt, if there is no antecedent de- 
ciſion of the whole legiſlature, 


I 


Tuis (privilege, not confirmed by any 
written law or poſitive compact, but by 
che refiftleſs, power of political neceſſity, 
they have exerciſed, probably from their 
firſt inſtitution, but certainly, as their re- 
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cords inform us from the 23d of Ehza- 
berh, when they expelled aeinbet — 


ae men nee W 
Jem Font wal to Arto 1 Anus 
kr may perhaps be akg; Whether 
it was originally neceſfary, that this right , 
of control and puniſhment, ſhould extend 
beyond offences in the exerciſe of parlia- 
mentary duty, fince all other crimes are 
cognizable by other courts. But they who 
are the only judges of their own rights, 
have exerted the power of expulſion on 
other occaſions, and when wickedneſs' ar- 
rived at a certain magnitude; have con- 
fidered an offence againſt ſociety” as an 
e * the HouſdGm. 


' LA} | « 9810 
. * x 


Tur have therefore diveſted Botb⸗ 
rious delinquents of their legiflative' cha- 
racter, and delivered them up to ſhame or 
pumiſhment, naked and unprotected, that 
they might ot "contaminate the T 


of Parliament. By 3 HALIDE IG (8 
Here F ; IT 
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Ir is allowed that à man attainted of 
felony cannot fit in Parliament, and the 
Commons probably judged, that not being 
bound to the forms of law, they might 
treat theſe as felons, whoſe crimes were in 
their opinion equivalent to felony ; and 
that as a known felon could not be choſen, 
a man fo like a felon, that he could nor 
eaſily be diſtinguiſhed, ought to be ex- 
pelled. 


Tu firſt laws had no law to enforce 
them, the firſt authority was conſtituted by 
itſelf. The power exerciſed by the Houſe 
of Commons is of this kind, a power root» 
ed in the principles of government, and 
branched out by occaſional practice; a 

power which neceſſity made juſt, and pre- 
cedents have made legal. 


„IS 


lx will occur - that authority thus uncog- 
trolable may, in times of heat and con · 
teſt, be oppreſſively and iu cxerted, 
3 - and 
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— that 4 who ſuffers injuſtice, „ ith- 
wütet home ver innocent, n | 
eiae 


* 


"7 


"Tus 3 is true but the argument 
is uſeleſs. The Commons muſt be con- 
trolled, or be exempt from control. If 
they are exempt they may do injury which 
cannot be redreſſed, if they are controlled 
they are no longer legillative, hs no 


- 1 the poſſibility: of abuſe be an argu- 
ment againſt authority, no authority ever 
can be eſtabliſhed; if the actual abuſe de- 
ſtroys its legality, there is no legal „ 
denn now in the world. 


Tu 18 power, which the 8 have 
1⁰ long exerciſed , they ventured to uſe once 
more againſt Mr. Wilkes, and on the zd of 
February, 1769, expelled him the Houſe, 
for hqving printed and publ; iſhed a editions 
libel, and "three Hecne and improue lbels, 


"yo" 128 
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Ir theſe imputations were juſt, the ex- 


pulſſion was ſurely ſeaſonable, and. that 
they were juſt, the Houſe had reaſon to 
determine, as he had confeſſed himſelf, at 
the bar, the author of the libel which they 
term ſeditious, and was convicted in the 
ogy 


him innocent, or were not offended by his 
guilt. When a writ was iffued' for the 


election of a knight for Middleſex, in the 


room of John Wilkes, Eſq; expelled the 
Houſe, his friends on the —— * 
e choſe him art f 


Ox the 17th, it was reſolved, that Joha 


Wilkes, Eſq; having been in this Seffion of 


Parliament expelled the Houſe, was, and 


is, incapable of being elected a member fo 


ferve i in this 80 Parliament, 


As 


King's the publications 
TH , FG a 4.4; +8244 
Bor the Freeholders of Middlefex were 


of another opinion. They either thought 


"G2 
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reſolved, at the ſame time, that ae 
non of the ant wran's OPAL: 

Tus Freetiolizes ſtill A cette to a 
that no other man was fit to repreſent 
them, and on the ſixteentb of March 
elected him once more. Their reſolution 
was now ſo well known, thar no opponeiit ' 

7 en to da 


Tas Commons began to find, that” 
power without materials for operation can” 
produce no, effect. They might make the 
election void for ever, but if no other 
candidate could be found, their determina- 
tion could only be negative. They, how- © 
ever, made void the laſt Aalen. and 
3 writ. b 4 


We bol DS 


On the” chirtecnch of April was a new 
election, at whach Mr. Lutterel, and others, | 
offered themſelves candidates. Every me- . 
7D thod 


. 
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thod of intimidation Was uſed, and fome 
Lutterel from appearing. He was not do- 
- . terred, and the poll was taken, which exhi- 
dan for Mr. Wilkes, — — 1143 
| Mr. Lutterel, 33 296 
| The Geri] returned Mr. Wilkes, but the 
Houſe, on April the fifteenth, determined 
that Mr, Lutterel was layfully elected. 


Fox this day begun the elamour, 
which has continued till now. Thoſe © 
who had undertaken to oppoſe the mini- 
try, having ao grievance of greater mag- 
nitude, endeavoured to ſwell this. deciſion 
into bulk, and diſtort it into deformity, and 
then. held it; out to terrify the nation, 

Ban 2110 
Evrp v * ſedition bas been — 


| practiſed to awaken diſcontent and inflame 
. The denen ob, exexy ber 


menases of faction, The madnch has, 3 5 
chrough 


— 
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Gren un fact Gal rb bhi bust 
women and children have clamoured for 
Mr. Wilkes, honeſt ſimplicity has been 


| cheated into fury, and only the wiſe have | 


_ — 


ur greater part may juſtly be ſuſpected 


of not beli ieving their own poſition, and 


with them it is not neceſſary to diſpute. 
They cannot be convinced, who are con- 


vinced already, and it is well known that 


they will not be aſhamed. 


Tux deciſion; however, by which. the: 


fmaller number of votes was preferred to 


the greater, has perplexed the minds of 
ſome, whoſe opinions it were indecent to 
deſpiſe, and who by their integrity well 
deſerve to have their doubts appeaſed. 


Evexy diffuſe and complicated queſtion 
may. be examined by different methods, 


uct: pra principles ; and that truth, 
which 
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which is eaſily found by one inveſtigator, 
may be miſſed by another, equally honeſt 
and equally dihgent, 


.  Tross who inquire, whether a ſmaller 
number of legal votes can elect a repre- 
ſentative in oppoſition to a greater, muſt 
receive from every tongue the lame an- 


e t ag 1 9 31 


Tux queſtion, therefore, m muſt be, whe- 
ther a ſmaller number of legal votes, ſhall 
not prevail againſt a greater number of 
votes not legal. 


Ir muſt be conſidered, that thoſe votes 
only are legal which are legally given, and 
that thoſe only are legally given, which 
are given for a legal candidate. | 


Ir remains then to be diſcuſſed, whether 
a man expelled, can be ſo diſqualified by 
EC a vote 


* 
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A Vote of the Houſe, as that he ſhalt be no 


| Hexz we muſt again recus, not to poſi- 
tive inſtitutions, but to the unwritten law 
of focidl triture, to the great and pregnant | 
'prineiple of political Hereffity, All govern- 


ment fuppotes fubjes, all wothority implied 


/ | 


obedience. - To ſuppoſe in one the right'th 
command what another has the right to re- 
fufe is abfurd and cotttradictory. A tate o 
conſttited mut reſt for ever th motlonlefs 
cquipoiſe, wich equal attractions of contrary 
tendency, with equal weights of JEREs | 
Jancing each other. CLE A. 


& 4 
. 


». Laws 1 cannot a _ 
3 prevent nor rectify diſorders. A 
fentence which cannot be executed can bave | 
no power to warn or to reform. If the 
Commons have only the power of diſmiſſing 
for a few days the man a whom his conſti- 


Au 8 % 


tuents 


5 

nents can immediately {end back, if they 
can expel; but cannot exclude, they have 
nothing more than nominal authority, to 
"which perhaps .qbetlience never 19800 be 
N $6194 638 a 75 


Wes eee of our g mnceſtors had 
es very different: they fined and 
Imprifonet] their members; on great provo- 
cation they tliſabled them for ever, and this 
Power of pronbuneing pergetual diſability 
| * ＋ r 27 himſelf, 


* * 


enen claims ſeem to DT, TR jnade 
and allowed, when the conſtitution of our 
government had not yet been ſufficiently 
ſtudied. Such powers are not legal, be- 
cauſe they ate not neceſſary; and of that 
Power which only neceſſity juſtifies, no 
more is to be admitted than neceſſity ob- 


C2 Tux 
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2 Commons cannot make laws; they 
-can only paſs reſolutions, which, like all 
reſolutions, are of force only to thoſe that 
make them, and to thoſe only while mT 
are willing to obſerve them. 


17 vo vote of the Houſe of Commons has 
therefore only ſo far the force of a law, as 

that force 3 is neceſſary to preſerve the vote 

from loſing its efficacy, it muſt begin by 

i operating upon thetnſelves, and extends its 

influence to others, only by conſequences 

ariſing from the firſt intention. He that 

ſtarts game on his own manor, may * 

| ſue i it into another. N fl TOS 

THEY can properly make laws only for 

' themſelves : a member, while he keeps his 

ſeat, is ſubject to theſe laws; but when he 

18 expelled, the juriſdiction ceaſes, for he 


is now no longer within their dominion. 


kD 1 h THE 
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Tur diſability, which a vote can fuper- 
induce to expulſion, is no more than was' 
included in expulſion itſelf; it is only 
a declaration of the Commons, that they 
will permit no longer him whom they 5 
cenſure to ſit with them in Parliament; 
declaration made by that right which they 
neceſſarily Poſſeſs, of regulating their own 
Houſe, and of inflicting puniſhment on 
their own delinquents. 


"THEY have therefore no other way to 
_ enforce the ſentence of incapacity, than 
that of adhering to it, They cannot other- 
wiſe puniſh the candidate fo diſqualified 
for offering himſelf, nor the electors for 
accepting him. But if he has any compe- 
titor, that competitor muſt prevail, and if 
he has none, his election will be void; for 

the right of the Houſe to reject, anni- 
dilates with regard to the man ſo rejected 
the right of electing. 


C 3 Ir 
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Tr has been urged, that the power of 
the Houſe terminates with their ſeſſion x 
ſince a priſoner committed by the Speak- 
er's warrant cannot be detained during the 


receſs, That power indeed ceaſes with 
the' ſeſſion, which muſt operate by the 


agency of others, becauſe, when they do 
not ſit, they can employ no agent, having 
no longer any legal exiſtence; but that 


which is exerciſed on themſelves revives 


at their meeting, when the ſubje of that 
power ſtill ſubſiſts. They can in the next 
ſeſſion refuſe to re-admit him, whom in the 
former 2 "ip Tous G. tl 
Tur expulſion inferred excluſion; in 
the preſent caſe, muſt be, 1 think, eafily 
admitted. The expulſion and the writ 
iſſued for a new election were in the 
fame ſeſſion, and ſince the Houſe is 
by the. rule of Parliament bound for the 
ſeſſion by a vote once paſſed, che expelled 
member cannot be admitted . He that can · 


* * 
© 
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int be admitted cannot be elected, and the 
votes given to à man ineligible being given 
in vain, the higheſt number for an eligible 
8 n n A e ' 


1 


To o theſe eee, as to moſt moral, 
nd: to all political poſitions, many objec- 
tions may be made. The perpetual ſub- 
ject of political diſquiſition is not ab- 
ſolute, but comparative good. Of two ſy- 
ems of government, or two laws relating 
to the ſame ſubject, neither will ever be 
ſuch az theoretical nicety would deſire, and 
therefore neither can eaſily force its way 
againſt prejudice and obſtinacy ; each will 
haye its excelleneies and defects, and every 
man, with a little help li pride, may 
think his own the beſt. 


Ir ſeems to be the opinion of many, 
that expulſion is only a diſmiſſion of the 
| repreſentative to his conſtituents, with ſuch 
a teſtimony againſt him as his ſentence may 
7 04. compriſe; 


{ 
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comptiſe; and that if his conſtituents, not- 
withſtanding the cenſure of the Houſe, 
thinking his caſe hard, his fault trifling, 
or his excellencies ſuch as overbalance 
it, ſhould again chuſe him as ſtill worthy 
of their truſt, the Houſe cannot refuſe him, 
for his puniſhment has purged his fault, 
and the right of cleQors muſt not be vio- 
lated, | | 


Tus is plauſible but not cogent, It is a 
ſcheme of repreſentation, which would 
make a ſpecious appearance in a political 
romance, but cannot be brought into prac- 
tice among us, who {ce every day the tow-' 
ering head 'of ſpeculation bow down unwits 


lingly'to {grovaling of rg ht 3 


GoveERNMENTSs formed by chance, and 
gradually improved by ſuch expedients, as 
| the ſueceſſive diſcovery of their defects ; 
happened to ſuggeſt, are never to be tried 


| he a _ theory. They are fabricks of 
| diſſimilar 
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dim milar materials, raiſed by different ar- 
chitects, upon different plans. We muſt 
be content with them as they are; ſhould 
we attempt to mend their diſproportions, 
we might eaſily demoliſh, and difficultiyx 
rebuild them. 


Laws are now made, and cuſtoms are 
eſtabliſhed ; theſe are our rules, and by 


Pepe? we muſt be guided. 


2 is uncontrovertibly certain, that the 
mmons never intended to leave electors 
the liberty of returning them an expelled 
member, for they always require one to 
be choſen in the room of him that is expel- 
led, and I ſee not with what propriety a 
man can be rechoſen in his own room. 


Expurslox, if this were its whole effect, 
might very often be deſirable. Sedition, 
or obſcenity; might be no greater erimes 
in the opinion of other electors, than in 
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that of the freeholders of Middleſex ; and 
— ar ecingen fads 
fame, ne coords with . front a 
b e | 


Many of the repreſentatives of the 
= can hardly be ſaid to have been 
choſen at all. Some by inheriting a borough 
inherit a ſeat; and ſome fit by the favour 
of others, whom perhaps they may gratify | 
by the a& which provoked the expulſion. 
Some are fafe by their popularity, and 
expulſion, if this doctrine were received, 
but thoſe who bought their elections, and 
who would be e 0 Moy them ce? 
ere. Den ct 0 


p TI N * Vb 0 3 V 


iid as Nev abe de be Aeter- 


mined by things certain hd che to 


be explained, where it is poſſible, by writ- 
tem law, the patriots have triumphed with a 
3 quotation 
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quotation from an add of the 4 amb x06: 
of Anne, which permits thoſe to he rechoſen, 
whoſe ſeats are vacated. by the acceptance. 
of a- place of profit. This they wilth# 
conſider as an expulſion, and from the per- 
miſſion, in this caſe, of a re-eleQion, infee. 
that every other expulſion. leaves the de- 
linquent entitled to the ſame nn 
| Thig is the paragraph, 


y Is any perſon, * choſen a member 
10 of the Houſe of Commons, ſhall accept 
« .of any office from the crown, - during. © 
« ſuch time as he ſhall continue a member, 
bis election ſhall be, and is hereby de- 
„ claxed- to be void, and a new writ ſhall 
iſſue for. a new election, as if ſuch per- 
« fon fo accepting was naturally. dend. 
*% Nevertheleſs ſuch perſon ſhall be capable 
being again olecbed, as if his place 
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How this favours the doctrine of re- 
admiſſion by a ſecond choice, I am not” 
able to diſcover." The ſtatute of 30 Ch. II. 
had enacted, That he ho ſhould fit in the 
 Houſeiof Commons, without taking the oaths 
and ſubſeribing the teſt, ſhould be diſabled to 
fit in the Houſe during that Parliament, 


and a qurit ſhould iſſue for the election of a 
new member, in place of the member ſo 
diſabled, as if ſuch member had naturally 


Tris laſt clauſe. is apparently copied 
jp the act of Anne, but with the common 
ate of imitators. - In the act of Charles, 
the political death continued during the 
Parliament, in that of Anne it was hardly 
worth the while to kill the man whom the 
next breath was to revive. It is, however, 
apparent, that in the opinion of the Par- 
liament, the dead-doing lines would have 
kept bim motionleſs, if he had not been 
recovexed by a kind exception. A ſeat va- 
cated, 


21 4 „* 


Fs Fats a. in. 5 
_ rated; could not be regained without ex- 
preſs TO of the ſame a 2 


Tur Acht of das choſen again to a 
feat thus vacated, is not enjoyed by any 
general right, but required a * . 
aud ſolicitous proviſion. | 


Bur what reſemblanee can imagination 
conceive between one man , vacating his 
ſeat, by a mark of fayour from the crown, 
and another driven from i it for ſedition and 
obſcenity. The acceptance of A Place con- 
taminates no character; ; the crown. that 
gives it, intends to give with i it always dig- 
nity, ſometimes authority. The commons, 
it is well known, think not worſe of them 
ſelves or others for their offices of profit; 
yet profit implies temptation, and may 
expoſe : a repreſentative to the ſuſpicion of 
his conſtituents ; though if they ſtill think 
him worthy of their confidence, [they may 
again elect him. 5 


. 
= 
= 

+ 
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Suu is che conſequence. When a man 
is diſmiſſed by law. to his wonftituents, 
with new-truſt ind new r dignity, they may, 
Af they think Him incorruptible, reſtore 
him to his ſeat; what tan follow, thereftyrꝭ, 
but that when the Houſe drives out a wars 
let with public infamty, be goes way _ 
mls like permiſſion to return. 6 


Ir infatuation be, as the proverb tells us, 
the forerunner of deſtruction, how near 
muſt be the ruin of a nation that can be 
incited againſt it's governors, by ſophiſtry 
like this. I may be excuſed if I catch the 
panick, and join my groans at this alarm 
ing criſis, with the general lamentation of 
weeping F 


ANOTHER 3bjeftion i is, that the Com- 
| mons, by pronouncing the ſentence of diſ- 
Aualification, make a law, and take upon 
themſelves" che power of the whole le- 
gillature. Many quotations are then pro- 
abi duced 


5 
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Uuced eo prove that the Houſe of Common 
22 ö ies. * 


| vows 4 have e den cited, difadling 
members for different terms on different 
oceafions, and it is, profoundly remarked, 
Art if the Commons could by their own 
privilege have made a diſqualification, their 
Jealouly of their privileges Would never 
tive adthiftted 'the ebncurrent ſunction ef 
MR ; 


. ner for erer renid tele puny con- 
in force, and that the other expired only 
when at had fulfilled ite end. Buck lawsithe 
 Eominons cannot make; they eould, per- 
de would "expel all who-ſhould-nct, take 
1 — 
baba to expel chem. 1 

e 
WL 1 
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refuſe the South Sea directors, but. they 
could not entail the refuſal. They can diſ- 
qualify by vote, but not by law; they 
cannot know that the ſentence of diſqualifi- 
cation pronounced to- day may not become 
voick tomorrow, by the diſſolution of their 
own Houſe. Yet while the ſame Parlia- 
ment ſits, the diſqualification / continues 
unleſs the vote be reſcinded, and while it 
ſo continues, makes the votes, which free- 
holders may give to the interdicted candi- 
dates uſeleſs and fd ſince there nne 


the es time, an we 0 power W 


I In 1614, the attorney- general was voted 
incapable of a ſeat in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, and the nation is triumphantly told, 
that though the vote never was. revoked, - 
the attorney-general is now a member. 
He certainly may now be a member with 
out revocation. of che vote. A law is of 
n perpetual 
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perpewal obligation, but a vote is nothing 
when the voters are gone, A law is a come» 
pact reciprocally made by the legiſlative 
powers, and therefore not to be abrogated 
but by all the parties. A vote is ſimply a 
reſolution, which binds only 10 — is 
willing to be bound. 


_ TI Have thus punctiliouſly and minutely 
perſued this diſquiſition, becauſe I ſuſpect 
that theſe reaſoners, whoſe buſineſs is to | 

deceive others, have ſometimes deceived | 
themſelves, and I am willing to free them * 
from their embarraſſment, though I do 
not expect much gratitude for my kind- 
neſs. 


- 
FP 


Ora objections are yet remaining, 
for of political objections there cannot eaſi- 
ly be an end. It has been obſerved, that | 
vice is no proper cauſe of expulſion, for if 
the worſt man in the Houſe were always 
to be expelled, in time none would be left, | 
66250 00 D But 


2 


Il 
| 
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But no man is expelled for being worſt, he 
is expelled for being enormouſly bad; his 


conduct is compared, not with that of 


others, but with the rule of action. 


Tux puniſhment of expulſion being in 
its own nature uncertain, may be too great 
or too little for the fault. 


Tus muſt be the caſe of many puniſh- 
ments. | Forfeiture of chattels is nothin to 
him that has no poſſeſſions. Exile iki 


may be accidentally a good; and indeed 


any puniſhment leſs than death is very dif- 
ferent to different men. 


Bur if this precedent be admitted and 
eſtabliſhed, no man can hereafter be fure 
that he ſhall be repreſented by him whom 
he would chooſe. One half of the Houfe 
may meet early in the morning, and ſnatch 


an opportunity to expel the other, and the 


greater part of the nation may by this 
. ſtratagem 
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ſtratagem be without its lawful repreſenta- 


tives. wth 
MN CY — 
Hz that ſees all this, ſees very far. Butt 
I can tell him of greater evils yet behind. 
There is one poſſibility of wickedneſs, which; | 
at this alarming criſis, has not yet been 
mentioned. Every one knows the malice, 
the ſubtilty, the induſtry, the vigilance, 
and the greedineſs of the Scots. The 
Scotch members are about the number ſuf- 

- ficient to make a houſe. I propoſe it to 
the conſideration of the Supporters of the 
Bill of Rights, whether there is not reaſon 
to ſuſpect, that theſe hungry intruders from 
the North, are now contriving to expel 
all' the Engliſh, We may then curſe the 

hour in which it was determined, that ex- 

pulſion and excluſion are the ſame. For 
who can gueſs what may be done when the 

Scots have the whole Houſe to them- 

ee, 


D 2 Tavs 
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Tuvs agreeable to cuſtom and reaſon, 


ginary; thus conſiſtent wi 


that deciſion by which ſo much violence of 


notwithſtanding all objections, real or i 


the original principles of government, 18 


diſcontent has been excited, which hag 
been ſo dolorouſly bewailed, and * out- 
W reſented. 


| Der us beten be ſeduced to put 
too much confidence in juſtice or in truth, 
they have often been found inactive in 
their own defence, and give more confi- 
dence than help to their friends and their 
advocates. It may perhaps be prudent to- 
make one momentary conceſſion to falſe- 
hood, by ſuppoſing the vote in Mr. Lut- 
terel's favour to be wrong. | 


ALL wrong ought to be reQtified, E 
Mr. Wilkes is deprived of a lawful ſeat, 


both he and his electors- have reaſon to 


complain; 
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complain; but it will not be eaſily found, 
why, among the innumerable wrongs: of 
which a great part of mankind are hour- 

ly complaining, the whole care of the Public 
ſhould be transferred to Mr. Wilkes and \ 
the freeholders of Middleſex, who might 
all fink into non- exiſtence, without any 
other effect, than that there would be 
room made for a new rabble, and a new / 
retailer of ſedition and obſcenity. The/ 
cauſe of our country would ſuffer little; 
the rabble, whenceſoever they . will 
be always patriots, and always Supporters 
of the Bill of Rights. 


— — — 


ol 
g 


THz Houſe of Commons decides the diſ- 

putes ariſing from eleQions. Was it ever 

| ſuppoſed, that in all cafes their deciſions 
were right? Every man whole lawful 

election is defeated, is equally wronged 
with Mr. Wilkes, and his conſtituents feel 
their diſappointment with no leſs anguiſh 
than the freeholders of Middleſex. Theſe 
1 D 3 deciſions 


— 
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deciſions have often been apparently. par- 


tial, and ſometimes tyrannically oppreſſive. 

A majority has been given to a favourite 
candidate, by expunging votes which had 
always been allowed, and which therefore 
had the authority by which all votes are 


given, that of cuſtom uninterrupted. 


When the Commons determine who ſhall 
be conſtituents, they may, with ſome pro- 
priety, be ſaid to make law, becauſe thoſe 
determinations have hitherto, for the ſake | 
quiet, been adopted by ſucceeding Par- 


| liaments. A vote therefore of the Houfe, 


when it operates as a law, is to individuals 


a law only temporary, but to communities 


perpetual. 


t 


| re though all this has been done, and 


ough at every new Parliament much of 


this is expected to be done again, it has 
never produced in any former time ſuch 


an alarming criſis. We have found by ex- 


. perience, that though a ſquire has given 
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ale and veniſon in vain, and a borough has 
been compelled to ſee its deareſt intereſt in 
the hands of him whom it did not truſt, 


yet the general ſtate of the nation has con- | 


tinued the ſame. The ſun has riſen, and 
the corn has grown, and whatever talk 
has been of the danger of property, yet he 
that ploughed the field commonly reaped 
it, and he that built a houſe was maſter of 
the door: the vexation excited by injuſtice 


ſuffered, or ſuppoſed to be ſuffered, by any - 


private man, or ſingle community, was 
local and temporary, it neither ſpread far, 
nor laſted long. 


Tux nation looked on with little care, 
becauſe there did not ſeem to be much dan- 
ger. The conſequence of ſmall irregula- 
rities was not felt, and we had not yet learn- 
ed to be terrified by very diſtant enemies. 


. ByT. quiet. and ſecurity, are now at an 
end. Our vigilance is quickened, and our 
0 4 compre- 
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comprehenſion is enlarged. We not only 
ſee events in their cauſes, but before their 
cauſes; we hear the thunder while the ſuy 


is clear, and ſes the mine ſprung before 8 


is dug. Political wiſdom has, by the force 
of Engliſh genius, been improved at laſt 
not only to political intuition, but to * 
cal nee | by 


Bor it cannot, I am afraid, be ſaid, 
mat as we are grown wiſe, we are made 
happy. It is faid of thoſe who have the 
wonderful power called ſecond ſight, that 


they ſeldom ſee any thing but evil : politi- 
cal ſecond ſight has the ſame effect; we 
hear ob nothing but of an alarming criſis, of 
violated rights, and expiting libetties. The 
Morning riſes upon new wrotigs, and the 
dreamer paſſes the night, in imaginary 


_ 'Taz ſphere of anxiety is nom enlarged ; 
ho that hitherto cated only for himfeff; 
- 6; 403 , 1 0 


now 
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no cares for the Public; for he has lentn- 
ed that the happineſs of individuals is com- 
priſed in the proſperity of the whole, and 
that his eountry never ſuffers but he ſuffers 
with it, however it happens that he feels 


Fi RED with this fever of epidemic pa- 
triotiſm; the taylor ſlips his thimble, the 
drapier drops his yard, and the blackſmith 
lays down his hammer; they meet at an 
honeſt alehouſe, conſider the ſtate of the 
nation, read or hear the laſt petition, la- 
ment the miſeries of the time, are alarmed 
at the dreadful criſis, and ſubſcribe to the 
ſupport of the Bill of Rights, 


IT ſometimes indeed happens, that an in- 
truder of more benevolence than prudence 
attempts to diſperſe their cloud of dejection, 
and eaſe their hearts by ſeaſonable conſola- 
tion. He tells them, that though the go- 
vernment cantiot be too diligently watched, 


it may be too haſtily accuſed ; and that, 


5 though 
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though private judgment is every man's 
right, yet we cannot judge of what we do 
not know; that we feel at preſent no evils 
which government can alleviate, and that 
the public buſineſs is committed to men 
who have as much right to confidence as 
their adverſaries; that the freeholders 
of Middleſex, if they could not chooſe Mr. 
Wilkes, might have choſen any other man, 
and that he truſts we have within the realm 
frve hundred as good as he: that even if 
| this which has happened to Middleſex had 
Happened to every other county, that one 
man ſhould be made incapable of being 
elected, it could produce no great change 
in the Parliament, nor much contract the 
power of election; that what has been 
done is probably right, and that if it be 
wrong it is of little conſequence, ſince a 
like caſe cannot eaſily occur; that expul- 
ſions are very rare, and if they ſhould, by 
- unbounded inſolence of faction, become 


more 
. 


* 
x * 
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more frequent, the ellQors _—_ a 
now a ſecond choice. | f 


* 


Ar this he may ſay, but not balf of | 
te will be heard; his opponents will ſtun 
him and themſelves with a confuſed ſound 
of penſion and places, venality and cor- 
ruption, oppreſſion and invaſion, "_ 
and ruin. 


OuTcRrss like theſe, uttered by malig- 
nity, and ecchoed by folly ; general accuſa- 
tions of indeterminate wickedneſs; and ob- 
ſcure hints of impoſſible deſigns, diſperſed 
among thoſe that do not know their mean- 
ing, by thoſe that know them to be falſe, 
have diſpoſed part of the nation, though 
but a ſmall. part, to peſter the court with 
gs; TOO | | | 


Tax progreſs of a petition 1 W 
known. An ejected placeman goes down 
to his county or his borough, tells his 
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friends of his inability to ſerve them, and 
his conſtituents of the corruption -of the 
government. His friends readily underſtand 
that he who can get nothing, will have 
nothing to give. They agree to proclaim 
a meeting; meat and drink are plentifully 
provided; 'a crowd is eaſily brought toge . 
mer, and thoſe who think that they know 


the reaſon of their meeting, undertake to 


tell thoſe who know it not. Ale and cla- 
mqaur unite their powers, the crowd, con- 
denſed and heated, begins to ferment with 
the leven of ſedition. All ſee a thouſand 


evils though they cannot ſhow them, and 
grow impatient for a remedy, though they 

Know not what. EE 
Asrzxcu is then made by the Cicero 
of the day, he ſays much, and ſuppreſſes 
more, and credit is equally given to what 
he tells, and what he conceals. The peti- 

tion it read and univerſally approved. 
e ſober enough to write, add 


their 
( ; l 


1 
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their names, and wein 
they could. _ ai DOR 0157 


EveERY man goes home and tells his 
neighbour of the glories of the day; how 
he was conſulted and what he adviſed; how 
he was invited into the great room, where 
his lordſhip called him by his name; how 
he was careſſed by Sir Francis, Sir Joſeph, 
or Sir George ; how he eat turtle and veni- 
fon, and drank unanimity to the three bro- 
thers. | bY i 5 


Tur poor loiterer, whoſe ſhop had con- 
Hned him, or whoſe wife had locked him 
up, hears the tale of luxury with envy, and 
at laſt inquires what was their petition. 
Of the petition nothing is remembered by 
the narrator, but that it ſpoke much of 
fears and apprehenſions, and ſomething 
very alarming, and that he is (ure it is 
againſt the government; the is con 

vinced. that it muſt be right, and wiches he 
89 | had 


—_/ 
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had been there, for he loves wine and 
veniſon, and is reſolved as long as he lives 


to be againſt the government. 


Tux petition is then handed from town 


to town, and from houſe to houſe, and 


wherever it comes the inhabitants flock to- 
gether, that they may ſee that which muſt 


be ſent to the King. Names are eaſily 


collected. One man ſigns becauſe he hates 


the papiſts; another becauſe he has vowed 


deſtruction to the turnpikes; one becauſe 
it will vex the parſon; another becauſe he 


owes his landlord nothing; one becauſe he 
is rich; another becauſe he is poor; one to 


ſhew that he is not afraid, and another to 
ſhew that he can write. 5 


Tu paſſage, however, is not always 
ſmooth. Thoſe who collect contributions 

to ſedition, ſometimes apply to a man of 
higher rank and more enlightened mind, 


who inſtead of lending them his name, 


1 imly 


* 
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calmly reproves them for being ſeducers 
of the people. 


| You who are here, ſays he, complaining 
of venality, are yourſelves the. agents of 
thoſe, who having eſtimated themſelves at 
too high a price, are only angry that they 
are not bought. You are appealing from 
the parliament to the rabble,' and inviting 
thoſe, who ſcarcely, in the moſt common 
affairs, diſtinguiſh right from wrong, to 
judge of a queſtion complicated with law 
written and unwritten, with the general 
principles of government, and the particu- 
lar cuſtoms of the Houſe of Commons; you 
are ſhewing them a grievance, ſo diſtant 
that they cannot ſee it, and ſo light that 
they cannot feel it; for how, but by 
unneceſſary intelligence and artificial pro- 
vocation, ſhould the farmers and ſhop- 
keepers of Yorkſhire and Cumberland 
know or care how Middleſex 1s repreſent- 
ed. Inſtead of wandering thus round the 

* county 
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equnty to exaſperate the rage of party, 
and darken the ſuſpicions of ignoranee, it 
1s the duty of men like you, who have 
leiſure for inquiry, to lead back the people ( 
Fs to their honeſt labour ; -to tell them, that 
ſubmiſſion is the duty of the ignorant, and 
content the virtue of the poor; that they 
bave no {kill in the art of government, nor 
any intereſt in the diſſenſions of the great; 
and when you meet with any, as ſome there 
are, ' whoſe underſtandings are capable of 
conviction, it will become you to allay this 
foaming ebullition, by ſhewing them that 
they have as much happineſs as the condi- 
non of life will eaſily receive, and 
government, of which an erro 
unjuſt repreſentation of Middleſex is 
greateſt crime that intereſt can diſcover, 
malice can upbraid, is a government ape 
progching nearer to perfection, than any 
that experience has known, or hiſtory re- 


- w4 > 1 
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Tus drudges of ſedition with to change 


their "ground, they hear him with ſullen 


filence, feel conviction without repentance, 
and are confounded but not abaſhed; they 
go forward to another door, and find à 
kinder reception from a man enraged 
againſt the government, e he has 
juſt been paying the tax 3 his win 
dows. 


Parliament will at all times have its fa- 
vourers; may be eaſily imagined. The 
people indeed do not expect that one Houſe 
of Commons will be much honeſter or 
much wiſer than another; they do not 
ſuppoſe that the taxes will be lightened; or 
though they have been ſo often taught to 


hope it, that ſoap and candles will be 


cheaper; they expect no redreſs of grie- 
vances, for of no grievances but taxes do 
they complain; they wiſh not the exten- 
ſion of. liberty, for they do not feel any 


* 919499 E . reſtraint 3 
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_ reſtraint; about the ſecurity of privilege or 
property they are totally careleſs, for they 
ſee no property invaded, nor know, till 
they are told, that any privilege bas ſut- 
fered violation. n 


LAST of all 1 do they expect, that any 
future Parliament will leſſen its own 
powers, or communicate to the people 
that authority which it has once obtain- 


Yer 2 NY Parliament is ſufficiently 
deſirable. The year of election is a year 
of jollity 3 and what is ſtill more delightful, 
| year of equality, The glutton now eat 
the delicacies fot which he longed when he 
could not purchaſe them, and the drunkard 
has the pleaſure of wine without the coſt; 
The drone lives a-while without work, and 
the ſhopkeeper, in the flow of money, raiſes 
his price. The mechanic that trembled at 
the preſence of Sir — now bids him 
13 come 
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come again for an anſwer ; and the poacher 
whoſe gun has been ſeized, now finds an 
opportunity to reclaim it. Even the honeſt 
man is not diſpleaſed to ſee | himfelf 
| Unportant, and 'willingly reſumes in two 
years that power which he had reſigned 
for ſeven. Few love their friends ſo well 
as not to deſire ſuperiority by Rn AN 
benefaction. | 


IE, acids all theſe motives 
to compliance, the promoters of petitions 
have not been ſucceſsful, Few could be 
perſuaded to lament evils which they did 
not ſuffer, or to ſolicit for redreſs which 
they do not want. The petition has been, 
in ſome places, rejected; and perhaps in all 
but one, figned only by the meaneſt and | 
groſſeſt of the people. n 


Since this expedient now invented or 
revived to diſtreſs the government, and 
equally praQticable at all times by all who 
EA Hall 
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ſhall be excluded from power and from 


profit, has produced fo little effect, let us 


conſider the oppoſition as no longer for- 
midable. The great engine has recoiled » 
upon them. They thought that the terms 
they /ent' were terms of . weight, which 
would have amazed all and ſtumbled many; 
but the conſternation is now over, and 
their foes Hand upright, as before. 


— 


WII great propriety and dignity the 
king has, in his ſpeech, neglected or 
forgotten, them. He might eaſily know, 
that what was. preſented as the ſenſe of 
the people, is the ſenſe only of the profli- 
gate and diſſolute; and that whatever Par- 
liament ſhould be convened, the ſame peti- 
tioners would be ready, for the ſame reaſon, 
to requeſt its diſſolution, 3 
As we once had a rebellion of the 
clowns, we have now an oppôſition of the. 
pedlars. The quiet of the nation has been R 


Ban 1 2 for 
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for years diſturbed by a faction, againft 
which all factions ought to conſpire; for 
its original principle is the deſire of level- 
ling ; ; it is only animated under the name 
of zeal, by the natural malignity of the 
mean ne the great. 1 


Wu in the confufion which the Engliſh 
invaſions produced in France, the villains, 
imagining that they had found the golden 
hour of emancipation, took arms in their 
hands, the knights of both nations conſi- 
dered the cauſe as common, and, ſuſpend- 
ing the general hoſtility, united to chaftile 


them, 


Tur whole conduct of this deſpicable 
faction is diſtinguiſhed by plebeian groſs- | 
neſs, and ſavage indecency, To miſre- 
preſent. the actions and the principles of 
their enemies is common to all parties; but 
the inſolence of invective, and brutality of 
E 3 re- 


& . 
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reproach, which have lately Sages ard 
peculiar to this. 


Au infallible charaQerifiic of — 
is cruelty, This is the only faction that 
has ſhouted at the condemnation of a 
criminal, and that, when his innocence 
procured his pardon, has clamoured for 
his blood. i 


A other parties, however enraged at 
each other, have agreed to treat the throne 
with decency ; but theſe low-born railers 
have attacked not only the authority, but 
the character of their Sovereign, and have 
endeavoured, ſurely without effect, to ali · 
enate the affections df the people from the 
only king, who, for almoſt a century, has 
much appeared to defire, or much endea- 
voured to deſerve them. They have in- 
ſulted him with rudeneſs and with menates, 
which were never excited by the gloomy 
(ullenneſs of W Wiatn, een when half thy 

” nation 
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nation denied him their allegiance ; por by 
the dangerous ' bigotry of James, unleſs 
when he was finally driven from his palace; 
and with which ſcarcely the open hoſtilities 
of rebellion ventured to vilify the unhappy 
Charles, even in the remarks on the cabi- 
net of Naſeby, | 


IT is ſurely not unreaſonable to hope, 
that the nation will conſult its dignity, if 
not its ſafety, and diſdain to be protected 
or enſlaved by the declaimers or the plot- 

ters of a city-tavern, Had Rome fallen 
by the Catilinarian conſpiracy, ſhe might 
have conſoled her fate by the greatneſs 
of her deſtroyers; but what would have 
alleviated the diſgrace of England, had had 
her government been changed by Tiler or 
by Ket? 


One part of the nation has never before 
contended with the other, but for ſome 
weighty and apparent intereſt. If the 
means were violent, the end was great. 
# > — The 
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The civil war was fought for what each 
army called and believed the beſt religion, 
and the beſt government. The ſtruggle in 
the reign of Anne, was to exclude or reſtore 
an exiled king. We are now diſputing, 
with almoſt equal animoſity, whether Mid- 
dleſex ſhall be repreſented or. not W a cri- ( 
minal from a jail, - 


Tux only comfort lf 1 in n degeng- 
racy is, that a lower ſtate can be no longer 
e 


Ix this contemptuous cenfure, I mean 
not to include every ſingle man. In all 
lead, ſays the chemiſt, there is filver ; and 
in all copper there is gold. - But mingled 
maſſes are Juſtly denominated by the great- | 

er quantity, and when the precious par- 
ticles are not worth extraction, a faction 
and 2 pig muſt be melted down together 
to the forms and offices that chance allots . 2 
them | 

Fn geri pelves, fartagy, ale. | 


4 
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A rw weeks will now ſhew whether 
the Government can be ſhaken by empty 
noiſe, and whether the faction which de- 
pends upon its influence, has not deceived 
alike the Public and itſelf. That it ſhould 
have continued till now, is ſufficiently 
ſhameful, None can indeed wonder that 
it has been ſupported by the ſectaries, the 
natural fomenters of ſedition, and confe- 
derates of the rabble, of whoſe: religion 
little now remains but hatred of eſtabliſh- 
ments, and who are angry to find ſepara- 
tion now only tolerated, which was once 
rewarded; but every honeſt man muſt 
lament, that it has been regarded with 
frigid neutrality by the Tories, who, being 
long accuſtomed to ſignalize their prifi- 
ciples by oppoſition to the court, do not 
yet conſider that they have at laſt a king 
who knows not the name of party, and who 
wiſhes to be the common father of all his 


people. 
As 


— a — 
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As a man inebriated only by vapours, 
ſoon recovers in the Spen air; a nation 
diſcontented to madneſs, without any ade- 
quate cauſe, will return to its wits and its 


_ allegiance when a little pauſe has cooled it 


to reflection. Nothing, therefore, is ne» 
ceſſary, at this alarming criſis, but to 
conſider the alarm as falſe. To make con- 
ceſſions is to encourage encroachment. Let 
the court deſpiſe the faction, and the * 
1 people will on d it. 
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O proportion the eagerneſs of con- 

teſt to its importance ſeems too 
hard a taſk for human wiſdom. The pride 
of wit has kept ages buſy in the diſcuſſion 
of uſeleſs queſtions, and the pride of power 
has deſtroyed armies to gain or to oO" un- 
N poſſeſſions. 


Nor many years have paſſed ſince the 
cruelties of war were filling the world with 
terror and with ſorrow; rage was at laſt 
appeaſed, or ſtrength exhauſted, and to the 
haraſſed nations peace was reſtored, with its 
pleaſures and its benefits, Of this ſtate all 

felt the happineſs, and all implored the 

. £5, COn-· 
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continuance ; but what continuance of hap= 
pineſs can be expected, when the whole 

fyſtem of European empire can be in 
danger of a new concuſſion, by a conten- 
tion for a few ſpots of earth, which, in the 
deſerts: of the ocean, had almoſt efcaped 
human notice, and which, if they had not 
happened to make a ſea-mark, had * 
never had a H . | 


Fon TUNE often delights to dignify what 
| nature has negleed, and that renown 
which cannot. be claimed by intrinfick ex- 
cellence or greatneſs, is ſometimes derived 
from unexpected accidents, The Rubicon 
was ennobled by the paſſage of Cæſar, and 
the time is now come when Falkland's 
_ Wands 26069 Mid _ hiſtorian. 


A 

Bor labs whom this employ- 
ment ſhall be aſfigned, will have few op- 
portunities of deſcriptive ſplendor, or nar- 
raftye elegance. Of other countries it is 
told 
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told; how often they have changed their. 
government; theſe iſſands have hitherto 
changed only their name. Of heroes to 
conquer, or legiſlators to- civilize, here has 
been no appearance; nothing has happened 
to them but that they have been ſometimes 
feen by wandering navigators, who paſſed 
by them in ſearch of better habitations. 


Wurn the Spaniards, who, under the 
conduct of Columbus, diſcovered America, 
had taken poſſeſſion of its moſt wealthy re- 
gions ; they furpriſed and terrified Europe 
by a ſuddenand unexampledinflux of riches, 
They were made at once inſupportably in- 
folent, and might perhaps have become 
irreſiſtibly powerful, bad not their moun- 
tainous treaſures been ſcattered in the air 
with the ignorant profuſion of unaccuſtom- 
ed opulence. 


Tux greater part of the European poten- 
tates ſaw this ſtream of riches flowing into 
* Spain 
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naval ſkill or power; Portugal was extend- . 
wgabex-daminions:in the Eaft.over,regigns 
foyned. in the gaicty of Nature; the Hapſer 
ajic. league, being planned only for che ler, 
qurity of wafßek, had no tendengy to diſs 
covery or invaſion ;...and. the commercial, 
ſtates of Italy growing rich by trading be: 
tyrgen Alia and Europe, and not lying upon. 
the ocean, did not deſire to ſeek by great. 
hazards, at a, diſtance, what was almoſt at. 
home to be found with ſafet ry. 


Wake 


Tux Engliſh alone were animated by the 
ſycceſs of the Spaniſh navigators, to try if 
any thing was left that might reward ad- 
venture, or incite appropriation. They ſeut 
Cabot" into the North, but in the North. 
there was no gold or ſilver to be found. 
Th beſt regions were pre- oecupied yet 
they! ftill- continued their hopes and their 
labougs.../They were the ſecond nation aher 
as 4 dared 
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dared the extent of the Pacifick-Qetan, amd 


3 ———— 
ful prize, and thoſe who were lefs afraid 
of danger than of poverty, ſuppoſed that 
niches might eafily be obtained by plun- 
dering the Spaniards. Nothing is dif- 
\ ficult when gain and honour unite their 
influence z the ſpirit and vigour of theſe 
expeditions enlarged our views of the new 
world, and made us Ner- e 
. 


> ky Gail eee nel. 
Captain Davis, who, being ſent out as his 
alſociate, was afterwards parted from him 
or deſerted him, as he was driven by violence 
ef weather about the Straits of Mayellan, 
is fuppoſed to have been the fitſt who ſaw 
the lands now called Falkland's lſagds, but 
his. diſtreſs permitted him not to make 
e . avy 
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!any;obfervationz ameþ-beiefrithemy as he 

_ -favindyhemyjovithootamameds. e vid 
m bayt od year boranquy ply „nin 
_ 114 NapAongrafterwards(1.594) Si Richard 
Hankins, „being in the ſame : ſcas with 
the ſame-deligns, w. theſe iſlands again, 
if they axe indeed the ſame iſſands, and in 
_ Maiden and. of 
nt onna bas AAB. alot vs 


W * voyage was not of Nr ufficient 


A A 


to proc * 7 53. general reception to the, of 
name, f for r When. t] the Dutch, who had, Dow 


Vomiting firong enough not only to defend 
themſelves, but to attack their maſters, 


| ſent 0 598) Verhagen and n de 
ert, into the South Sea, th ele ele Iſlands, 
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1 — h. Mere, not ſuppoſed. 10 hre bern 
ng er before, gbrained. the denomiatiop 
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nates 

— yet unprinted, may be Sourd-dn 

the Muſeum . {This name was adopted — 

Hlalley, and has from that me- veliobt, — 
been rebel ved into our map. 


1 DUB. DUAL ORIEL St4h.- 6b 2364 a 


Tur priestecte which Vers put inth ud · 5 
tion by the-warzgof William nnd Anne, 
ſaw ole Mandy and mention them but 
they! were yel not confidered*as territories * 
onh conteſt. Strong affirmed that there 
"Wah, bo wd and: —_— 3 that 


de eee © 50 


a1 4 115778 1897 
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Fübzien Aekcribes their appearance with 
tote diſtinctneſs, and mentions ſome ſhips 
SH St. Maloes, by. hi \ they had been 
viſited,” and. to which ſeems. willing 
| erigugh/to x aferibe the honour of diſcovering 


Yrs, and named by Sehald & 


ert, He, Ace in honour. of Ble 
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dun, and. the raxationrulared bx its vero 
Mmiſcartis ge gad then tbaughtonathing 
en, of greaqer  bongfit co the pation 


than-tbes-whiah: anight promote che fuccal 
of ſuch another enterpriſe. mans lob 


| 2 ths, hergry, of. thx. hiſtary.cyen 
12 ormed. and attained al} that when they. 
rſh hd ow js vp pied er 
the conk i F equence would ;yet have produced. 
very. Mg] tp the Spaniarde, 300, TAY, 
httle ; bengfir abe Engliſh, ;, They, would, 
e ex. Naur 7 Wy — — 


would | fo the future have guarded them 
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— is not the whale butinels of 
life; * „and every 
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ant ennſiders its ſitustion will 


man, 
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which betrays defſgus vf futurd Hoftllity) if 
it does nöt beeite violened, Will uwuys ge- 
nerate malignity.q it muſt. for ever exclude 
confidence and Friendſhip,” and eomtinue a 
erld and flug Tivalry; by a fly feeipto- 
cation of indirect injuries, without e 
pravery bf war; ot his ſteurity of peate 
101 nee oy ye ae en . AA 
Tur advantage of fach a ſettlemend in 
time or peace is, I tkihkf not ehfffy to be 
ptoved. For What uſe can it hade but ef 

4 flatlon for contraband tradetb, à ROFL 
ſery of fraud, and 2 receptacle WP tert? 
Neurborough, about à ceiltufF Agb, Was Ur 
opinion, that no advatitige Töuld bi S8 
tainel in voyages to the'South Ses, ett 
by ſuch an armäment as, With A faitor's 
morality, ig bt trade by force. It is Well 
Kübwn chat the © prohibitions” of . foreign 
| comiherce are, in theſe comthes, 10 e 
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- who bong dra en 5e 
— ot ficalth.,, Whatever 
Proſa ip obtained muſta be; Saingd by hi 
violeneg of gapine, dextarity gl fraud. 
tens 1 nf At vi OR 37.54 
- GOVERNMENT? will. not, perhaps: ſoon 
arrixe at ſuch purity and-exeellence; hut chat 
ſome connivance at leaſt willcbe indulged to 
the triumphant robber aud ſuccelgful cheat! 
He that brings wealth home is ſeldom in- 
tertogated by what means ãt was obtained. 
Plus; however, is one of: thoke modes of. 
: ion with which mankind - ought: al- 
Vvays hto ſtruggle, and which they may in 
time hope to oyercome . There is reaſon to 
| expect, that as the world is more enlight- 
ened policy and morality wvill at tat be re- 
congled, and that üntions will lenru not 


10 do Nhat they. would not ſuffer:- 


. 


 ibw eien N * Cs ta? gms 
Bor the, lent; toleration of ſuſpected 
gull is a degree of depravity far below that 
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iven-yith u het full of that apalignity: 
— of tru 
| —_— t6 defend urjnſt acquiſitions: 

{Jaxeful, anthoriay ;, pad: when der 
comes home with riebes thus aggquireds be. 
brings 8 mind hordetied 1 
for reproaf, and too ſtupid for reflection; 
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petbaps deſigned; to be gert, was ae 
leng': concealed: from' Mu, che Spanifde 
ambaſſador, who-ſo vchomeutlydoppoſed 
of) the: Bpaniurds to the? endlufve Cotgis 
nen of de Soutk Sea; Mak — 
them rden Gui cpr 011 
- znagiftaltr 10 biquſt oo Dag Joos! 701 
bi U Wachen Was fikicteinly NBerar 
or ſufficient MI de } cyet ine Sa- 
court was neither gratified by our kindneſs, 
noeme by dk BLANTy. © dr Behjh- 
mim / teivetcarMaartd;" 
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ag BpConajaibecir acide 
viſtincendedrdPepysfand Falkland's Iſlands 

in termtt of ꝑveat jcalouſy and idiſoontent i 
ati the intended expeditioſi was repre ſentedi 
if not as a direct violation of the late peace 
. yet as an act inconſiſtent with amicable in- 


renttons, and contrary- to the profeſſions of: 
mutual kindneſs which then paſſed between 
Spai u and England. Keene was directed 
10 proteſt that nothing more than mere di- 
| covery Was intended, and that no ſettles. 
ment was to be eſtabliſhed. !- The Spaniard, 
readily replied, that if this was a voyage ol 
anton curioſity, it might be gratified with 
leſe trouble, for he was willing to commu- 
nicate whatever was known: That to go ſo 
far only to come back, was no reaſonable 
act; and it would be a lender ſacriſica to 
peace and friendſhip to omit a voyage in 
Which nothing was :to::be- gained: That if 
ve left the places asc we found them, the. 
wynge was uſeleſsg and if e took poſſeſ- 
ſion,, it Was ac fhoſtile armament, nor 
Ae 3 could 
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csuld we expe that the- Spamiarde bud 
ſoppoſe us to viſit the ſoutfᷣern parts of 
America only from curioſity, after the 
_ fſhemepropoled dhe author. of Anſon/s? 
Voyage! ri woo 4 „5071 * 2x20 tr * 
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of ſettling, it is apparent that we could not 
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4 FrOM this time Falkland's Iſtand-W˖½ss 
forgotten: or neglected, till the conduct of 
naval uffairs was intruſted to the Earl of 
"Eb mont; a man whoſe mind was vigorous 
and atdents whoſe knowledge was exten 
rt and whoſe deſigus were magnificent; 
but whothdd ufomewhat vitiated his judges! 
metit'hy.co0-much Renta! 
Moyjecuangagiry. * ir 
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us poffefhon of this place is] accor 
ws Mr. Byron's repreſearation, no deſpicable 
zquiſitioa. -'' He conceived the iſfand to 
be ſix ur ſeven hundred miles round, a#d* : 
repreſented: it a8 l region naked indeed of 
wood;; but Which. if that defect vert ſap=? 
plied, would have all that nature; abmoſt ulli: 
hat luxury could want. The harbour Re- 
found capacious and ſecure, and thereford! 
thoughtit worthy of the! name of Egaionits! 
Of water there vas no Want) uud the 
ground, he deſeribed as having all the d. 
lenties of ſoil and aveoveret with antifcars? 
bank herbs, be reſdvtutives oP the für 
Proviſion was e: 
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Oe and Uf be 
nobler metals. 


Mo, Y thus fertile and deligheſul, 
Semaslely found where none would hae 


enpocted it, about the ſiſtieth dogroe: ab 


fupineneſe be neglected-. Early in the next: 
vr (January 8, 2766) Captain Machride 
ae at Port Egmont, where he e fekte! 
a mall hlackhouſe, and ſtatiomed u Ferfiſdtr. 
His daſeription was 'leſs flattering. He 
found. Alint ke calls; a mat of IHlarde nd, 
| benen andrer which the foil: wan nd 


natural proportian, thoſe who lie but 
. two 


E 


ſautherp latitude, could not without greac' | 
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two cables length from the ſhore, muſt paſs 
weeks without any communieation with it. 
The plenty which regaled Mr. Byron, and 
which might have, ſupported not only a 
mies, but armies of Patagons, Was no 
longer to be found. The geeſe were too 
wiſe to ſtay when men violated their haunts, 
and Mr. Macbride's crew could only now 
aid then kill 4 gooſe when the weather 
would permit. All the quadrupeds which 
he met there were foxes; ſuppoſed-by him 
to have been brought upon the ice; but of 
uſeleſs animals, ſuch as ſea lions and pen- 
guins, which he calls vermin, the number 
was incredible. He allows, however, that 
thoſe who touch at theſe iſlands may find 
geeſe and ſnipes, and in wer ſummer 


ni wild —_— and gel e 


. 
Se 
y . - 1 " - 0 89 


HY 


No token was ſeen * a of any 
ſettlement ever made upon this iſland, and 
Mr, Macbride thought himſelf 0 ſecure 
iro wah ee bet ben bs | 


- 
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erected his wooden W 
to open * _ eee e „ 2429 


1 ige 7181 NC! 


. WHEN a garriſon was ſtationed af Port 
+ 1 inne JCF! 
Egmont, it was neceſſary t to try) what ſuſ- 


© £1 


tenance t the ground could be by culture ex 

cited to produce. A garden was = 
but the plants that ſprung up, withered 
away in immaturity. Some furſeeds were 
ſown; but though this be the native tres 
of, rugged climates, the young firs that 
roſe above the ground died like weaker herb- 
age. The cold continued long, and the a 
ocean ſeldom was at reſt. | 


* 
* 


"CarTTLE ſucceeded better than vege- | 
vs KI SM021)1 v7 : 


tables, Goats, ſheep, and hogs, that were 
io 18 


UA 
carried thither | were found to thrive and 


. > 92 * Fan 4 
increaſe. as in, ther Places, 


#" & = of! 


Nil mortalibuc arduum eft. "There is no- 
thing which human courage will not under⸗ 
take, and little that human patience will 


not care. The garriſon lived upon Falk; 
£ land's 


| x 
7 
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Jand's Iſland, ſhrinking from the blaſt, and 
ſhuddering at the billows, 


THis was a colony which could never 
become independent, for it never could be 
able tu maintain itſelf, The neceſſary ſup- 
plies were annually ſent from England, at 
an expence which the Admiralty began to 
think would not quickly be repaid. But 
ſhame of deſerting a project, and anwil- 
lingneſs to contend with a projector that 
meant well, continued the garriſon, and 


ſupplied it with regular remittances of ſtores 


and proviſion. 


Trar of which we were almoſt weary 


ourſelves, we did not expect any one to 


envy; and therefore ſyppoſed that we ſhould 
be permitted to reſide in Falkland's Iſland, 
the undiſputed lords of tempeſt-beaten 


. barrenneſs. 


Bur, on the 28th of November 2769, 
| Guptainunt, obſerving aSpini 


ſchooner 
hovering 


. 
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ſent the commander a meſſage, by which* 
he required him to depart. The Spaniard 
madè un appearance of obeying; but in two 
days came back with letters written by the- 
governor of Port Solidad, and brought by 
the chief officer of a ſettlement on n thi eaſt 
3 1 Iſland. IG TI 0K 
8 
Is chis . dated Malouina, Novem- 
ber zo, the governor complains, that Cap- 
tain, Hunt, when he ordered the ſchooner”: 
to depart, aſſumed a power to which he 
could have no pretenſions, by ſending ans 
imperious meſſage to the Spaniards in the 
Mig bf Spain's own dominions. 


#1 ICP * * KS 1 


4 v3 


tw another letter ſent at the ſame time, 
he ſuppoſe#the Engliſh to be in tha part 
only by ateident, and to be · ready to des 
part at the firſt warning. This letter Nas⸗ 
accompanied. by a preſent, of. which, ſays 
lines ot * Ll Ty, deſire gs 
40 


WI: : 


* 
3 . 
* 
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to your merit, you muſt impute nme 


to phe —_— mY — 


In return to this hoſtile civility, Captain 
Hunt warned them from the iſland, which 
he claimed in the name of the King, as 
belonging to the E 
firſt diſcovery and the firſt ſettlement. 


Tuis was an aſſertion of more confi- 
dence than certainty. The right of diſeovery 
indeed has already appeared to be probable, 
but the right which priority of ſettlement 
confers 1 Wow not pang we Th can 
ecard Oh 


Ox December 10, the officer ſent by the 
governor of Port Solidad made threg pro- 
teſts againſt Captain Hunt; for threatening 
to fire upon him; for oppoſing his entrance 
| into Port Egmont ; and for ei ing himſelf 


into Port Solidad. On the 19th the 


| —— of Port Solidail formally warned 
| Captam 


9 


iſh by right of the 
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Captain Hunt to leave Port Egmont, and 
to forbear the navigation of theſe ſeas, 
without permiſſion from the King of Spain. 


{To this Captali Hunt teplied by tepeat- 

ing his former claim; by declaring that his 
orders were to keep poſſeſſion; and by once 
more warning the Spaniards to depart. 


Tux next month produced more pro- 
teſts and more replies, of which the tenour 
was nearly the ſame; The operations of 
fuch harmleſs etimity having produced no 
effet, were then reciprocally diſcontinued, 
and the Engliſh were left for a time to en- 
joy the pleaſures of Falkland's Iſland with- 
out moleſtation, 


| Tus tratquillity, however, did not laſt 
long. A few months afterwards (June 4, 
1770) the Induſtry, a Spaniſh frigate, com- 
manded by an officer whoſe name was Ma- 


dariaga, anchored in Port Egmont, bound, 
J. 8748 8 as 


/\ 
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A8 Was ſaid, for Port Sclidad, a d reduced, 
by a paſſage from Buenos A yres of fifty- 
three days, to want of water. 


- THREE days afterwards four other fri- 

_ "gates entered the port, and a broad pen- 
dant, ſuch as is born by the commander of 
a naval armament, was diſplayed from the 
Induſtry. Captain Farmer of the Swift 
frigate, who commanded the garriſon, or- 
dered the crew of the Swift to come on 
ſhore, and aſſiſt in its defence; and direct- 
ed Captain Maltby to bring the Favour- 
ite frigate, which he commanded, nearer 
to the land. The Spaniards eaſily diſcover- 
ing the purpoſe of his motion, let him 
know, that if he weighed his anchor, they 
vould fire upon his ſhip; but paying no re- 
gard to theſe menaces, he advanced towards 
the ſhore. The Spaniſh fleet followed, 
and two ſhots were fired, which fell at a 
| diſtance. from him. He then ſent to in- 
"8 the reaſon of ſuch hoſtility, and was 
told 


— _ OE gr JO 


— © 
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told that the ſhots were intended only as 


-fignals, 
* — 4 . * 


Born the Engliſh captains wrote the 


next day to Madariaga the Spaniſh commo- 
dare, warning him from the iſland, as from 
a place which the Engliſh held by right of 


8 Ma DARTAGA, who ſeems to have had 
no deſire of pnneceſſary miſchief, invited 7 
them (June 9.) to ſend an officer who 
ſhould take a view of his forces, that they | 


"might be convinced of the vanity of re- 
ſiſtance, and do that without compulſion 


which he was u __ refuſal Ae to A 
force. M 


A officer was ſent, who found ſixteen 


hundred men, with a train of twenty-ſeven 


cannon, four mortars, and two hundred 
bombs. The fleet conſiſted of five frigates 


from twenty to thirty guns, which were 


now ſtationed | oppoſite to the Block- houſe. 


G3 - 
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Hz then ſent them a formal memorial, 
in which he maintained his maſter's right 
to the whole Magellanick region, and ex- 
horted the Engliſh to retire quietly from 
the ſettlement, which they could neither 
juſtify by right, nor maintain hy power. 


He offered them the liberty of carrying 
away whatever they were deſirous to re- 
move, and promiſed his receipt for what 
| ſhould be left, that no loſs might be ſuf- 
fered by them, 


His propaſitians were expreſſed in terme 
of great civility; but he concludes with 
demanding an anſwer in fifteen minutes. 


* 


HAviNnG while he was writing received 
the letters of warning written the day be- 
fore by the Engliſh captains, he told them, 
that he thought himſelf able to prove the 
King of Spain's title to all thoſe countries, 


but that this was no time for verbal alter- 
2 * cations, 
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cations, He perſiſted in his determination, 


and allowed only fifteen minutes for an an- 
n dr : Au ot A ln e t os 


"'To this it was replied by Captain Far- 
mer, chat though there had been preſerib- 
ed yet a ſhorter time, he ſhould ſtill reſo- 
lutely defend his charge; that this, whether 
menace or force, would be conſidered as an 
inſult on the Britiſh flag, and that ſatisfac- 
tion would n be required. * 


ON the next day (June 10.) Madariaga 
landed his forces, and it may be eaſily ima- 
gined that he had no bloody conqueſt. 
The Engliſh had only a wooden blockhouſe 
built at Woolwich, and carried in pieces to 
the iſland, with a ſmall battery of cannon, 
To contend with obſtinacy had been only 
to laviſh life without uſe or hope. After 
the exchange of a very few ape a capitu= 
lation was propoſed. 


Tur Spaniſh. commander ated with 
n he exerted little of the con- 
G 4 . QUETOT 3 
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queror; what he had offered before the at- 
tack, he granted after the victory; the Eng- 
liſh were allowed to leave the place with 
every honour, only their departure was 
delayed by the terms of che capitulation 
twenty days ; and to ſecure their ay, the 
rudder of the Favourite was taken off, What, 
they deſired to carry away they removed 
without moleſtation ; ; and of what they left 
an inventory was drawn, for which the 


5 Spaniſh officer by his eg l ta 
be accou ntable. 


e this cetty'revolution,” 6 ſudden and 
ſo diſtant, the Engliſh miniſtry could not 

poſſibly have ſuch notice as might enable 
_ them to prevent it. The conqueſt; if ſuch-it 
may be called, coſt but three days; for the 
-. Spaniards, either ' ſuppoſing the garriſon 
ſtronger than it was, or reſolving to truſt 
nothing to chance, or conſidering that as 
their force was greater, there was leſs 
* danger of bloodſhed, came with a power 


* $f that 
. 4* 4 by 
1 % 23403 GW \ . 
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hat made reſiſtance ridiculous, and at one 
— pothibog;: 


e firſt account of any diſcoment ex- 
preſſed by the Spaniards was brought by 
Captain Hunt, who arriving at Plymouth 
June 3, 1770, informed the Admiralty that 
the iſland had been claimed i in Dann by | 
the an of Port Solided 


Tuts claim, 100 by an officer of ſo 
little dignity, without any known direction 
from his ſuperiors, could be conſidered only 
as the zeal or officiouſneſs of an individual, 


_ unworthy: of public notice or the forma- 
het of remonſirance. 


Ae 


* 10 A2 888 Mr. Harris, the reſident at 
Madrid, gave notice to Lord Weymouth of 
an account newly brought to Cadiz, that 
the Engliſh were in poſſeſſion of Port 
Cuizada, the ſame which we- call Port 
Hwang in the Magellanick fea ; that in 


* January 


N 


CY 


have now epitomiſed, of his nn 
Falkland's Iſlands, 


4 
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January they had warned away two Spa- 
niſh ſhips; and that an armament was ſent: 
out in May from Buenos Ayres to diſlodge 


them, 17 baba | 2 
= | 


Ir was perhaps not yet certain that this 
account” was true; but the information, 
however faithful, was too late for preven- 
tion. It was eafily known, that a fleet 
diſpatched in May had before Angott ſuc- 
coded or miſcarried. 


la October, Objects Gbiliey" Gs to 
England; and gave the account which I 


Fnon this moment the whole nation can: 
witneſs that no time was loſt, The navy was 
ſurveyed, the ſhips refitted, and command- 


ers appointed; and a powerful fleet was af- 


ſembled; well manned and well ſtored, 


vith 3 long a peace pers 
| hasp 
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haps never known before, and with vigour 
which after the waſte of fo long a war 
ſcarcely any other nation had been re 
of exerting. 


Tus preparation, ſo illuſtrious in the 
eyes of Europe, and fo efficacious in its 
event, was obſtructed by the utmoſt power 
of that noiſy faction which has too long 
filled the kingdom, ſometimes with the 
roar of empty menace, and ſometimes with 
the yell of hypocritical lamentation. Every 
man ſaw, and every honeſt man ſaw with 
deteſtation, that they who deſired to force 
their ſovereign into war, endeavoured at the 


ſame time to diſable him from action. 


Tux vigour and ſpirit of the miniſtry 
eaſily broke through all the machinations 
of theſe pygmy rebels, and our armament 
was quickly ſuch as was likely to make our 
negociations effectual. 


Tux Prince of Maſſeran, in his firſt 


conference with the Engliſh miniſters on 
this 
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thas occaſion; owned that he had from Ma- 
urid received intelligence that the Engliſh 
had been forcibly-expelled from Falkland's 
Iſland by Buccarelli, the governor of Buenos 
Ayres; without any particular orders from 
the King of Spain. But being aſked, whe- 
ther in his maſter's name he diſavowed Buc- 
carelli's violence, he refuſed to ve with- 
out direction. 11 16 e, 
ar bene of negociation was now re- 
moved to Madrid, and in September Mr, 
Harris was directed to demand from Gris». 
maldi the Spaniſh miniſter the reſtitution 
of Falkland's Iſland, and a diſavowal * 
Buccarelli's 3 | II. 


(FF: 77 THAT TEM lM \ & 4 x 


IT was to be eapeded that hn 
would object to us our own behaviour, who 
had ordered the Spaniards to depart from 
the ſame iſland. To this it was replied, 
That the Engliſh: forces were inderd di- 
. nnd: away 3- but if 
01 1 $6) com- 


* 
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compliance were refuſed, to proceed quietly 
in making their ſettlement, and ſuffer the 
ſubjects of whatever power to remain there 
without moleſtation. By poſſeſſion thus 
taken, there was only a diſputable claim 
advanced, which might be peaceably and 
regularly decided, without inſult and with- 
out force; and if the Spaniards had com- 
plained at the Britiſh court, their reafons 
would have been heard, and all i injuries re- 
dreſſed; but that, by preſuppoſing the juſ- 
tice of their own title, and having recourſe 
to arms, without any previous notice or 
remonſtrance, they had violated the peace, 
and inſulted the Britiſh government; and 
therefore it was expected that ſatisfac- 


tion ſhould be made by publick diſavowal 
| and immediate reſtitution. 


Tux We of Grimaldi was ambiguous 
ind cold. He did'not allow that any par- 
ticular orders had been given for driving tlie 
Engliſh from n their eutenlont'y but made n 


#473 11145 ſeruple 
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ſeruple of declaring, that ſuch an ejection 
was nothing more than the ſettlers might 
have expected; and that Buccarelli had not, 
in his opinion, incurred any blame, as the 


vernors were, to ſuffer no ineroachments 
„ eee ee | 


In October the Pritice of Maſſeran pro- | 
poſed a convention for the accommodation 
of differences by mutual conceffions, in 
which the warning given to the Spaniards 
by Hunt ſhould be diſavowed on one ſide, 
and the violence uſed by Buccarelli on ths 
This offer was conſidered as little 
leſs than a new inſult, and Grimaldi was 
. told; that injury required reparation ; that 
when either party had ſuffered evident 
wrong, there was not the parity ſubſiſting 
which is implied in conventions and con- 
tracts; that we confidered ourſelves as 
openly inſulted, and demanded atiefaction 
plenary and unconditional, | 


—d 
, — 
-. 


other. 


GRIMALDI 


general injunctions to the American go- 
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. - GRIMNALD1 affeQed to wonder that we 
were not yet appeaſed by their conceſſions, 
They had, he ſaid, granted all that was 


required ; they bad offered to reſtore the 
iſland in the ſtate in which they found it ; 
but he thought that they likewife might 
hope for ſome regard, and that the warning 
ſent by Hunt would be difavowed. 


Mu. HARR15, our miniſter at Madrid, 
inſiſted that the injured party had a right 
to unconditional. reparation, and Grimaldi 
delayed his anſwer that a council: might be 
called. In a few days orders were diſ- 
patched to Prince Maſſeran, by which he 
was commiſſioned to declare the King of 
Spain's readineſs. to. fatisfy the demands: of. 
the King of England, in expectation of re- 
ceiving from him reciprocal ſatisfaction, 
by the diſavowal, fo often e, of 
anne. % Nn 


ae! 


Flu pin the Spaniards diſpoſed to make 
no other „ the Engliſh 


IGL4 $414 © miniſtry 
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miniſtry. conſidered a war as not likely to 


be long avoided. In the latter end of No- 


veñber private notice was given of their 
danger to the merchants at wy and-the 

iche poſts. Gee eee 
every day increaſed, and we nde n 
| ante gn Gemends | 


12 0 oliinacy of the Spaniſh court fil 
| continued, and about the end of the year 
all hope of reconeiliation was ſo nearly ex- 


_ tinguiſhed, that Mr. Harris was directed to 
withdraw, with the uſual W from his 
r Medal OTE e Ht: 


Su 

FR is "HEM Gn and 
Sraivaſk is commonly ſucceſsful ; having 
not ſwelled our firſt requiſition with any 


" Lupetfluous appendages, we had nothing to 


Yield, we therefore only repeated out. firſt 
propoſition, e for war, 2 de- 


* GAS o . 


ane 
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king of France diſmiſſed Choiſeul from his 
employments. What effect this revolution 
of the French court had upon the Spaniſh 


counſels, I pretend not to be informed. 


Choiſeul had always profefſed pacific diſpo- 
ſitions, nor is it certain, however it may be 
ſuſpected, that he talked? in different ſtrains 
to ent parties. 


Ir ſeems to be almoft the "nk error 
of hiſtorians to ſuppoſe it politically, as it 
is phyſically true, that every effect has a 
proportionate cauſe. In the inanimate 
action of matter upon matter, the motion 
produced can be but equal to the force of 


the moving power; but the operations of 
life, whether private or publick, admit no 
ſuch laws. The caprices of voluntary 
agents laugh at calculation. It is not al- 


ways that there is a ſtrong reaſon for a 
great event. Obſtinacy and flexibility, 
malignity and kindneſs, give place alter- 


_—_ to each other, and the reaſon of theſe 


H . viciſs 
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- ABovT this time, as is well known, the 
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vieiſſitudes, however important may be the 
conſequences, often eſcapes the mind in 
which the change is made. 63% 


Wusrurx the alteration which began 
in January to appear in the Spaniſh coun- 
ſels had any other cauſe than conviction of 
the impropriety of their paſt conduct, and of 
the danger of a new war, it is not eaſy to 
decide; but they began, whatever was the 


reaſon, to relax their haughtineſs, and Mr, 
Harris's 88 was * 


Tu W firſt made by England 
were ſtill continued, and on January 92d, 
the prince of Maſſeran delivered a decla- 
ration, in which the king of Spain dif 

avows the ſl enterpriſe of Buccarelli, 


and promiſes toygſtore the port and fort called 


Egmont, with all. the artillery and vel 
according to the inventory. | 


To.this pramiſe af rellitutian is ſubjoined 
that this engagement to reftore Port Egmont, 
| cannot, 
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cannot, nor ought. in any wile to affect the 
ſueſſ ion of the prior right of ſovereignty of 
the Malouine otherwiſe called Foalkland's 


Hands. 


TH#1s conceſſion was accepted by the 
Earl of Rochford, who declared on the 
part of his maſter, that the Prince of Maſ- 
ſeran being authorized by his Catholick 
Majeſty, to offer in his Majeſty's name, to 
the King of Great Britain, a ſatisfattion for 
the injury done him by diſpoſſeſſmg him of 
Port Egmont, and having ſigned a decla- 
ration expreſſing that his Catholick Majeſty 
diſavows the expedition againſt Port Egmont, 
and engages toreſtore it in the ſtate in which 
it ſtood before the roth of June 1770, his 

Britannuck- majeſty will look upon the ſaid 
declaration, together with the full perform- 
ance of the engagement on the part of his 
Catholick Majeſiy, as a ſatisfaftion for the 
injury done to the crown of Great. Britain. 


H 2 & THis 
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- Tras,.is all that was originally de- 
manded. The expedition is diſavowed, 
and. the; iſland is reſtored. An injury is 
acknowledged by the reception of Lord 
Rochford's paper, who twice mentions the 
word injury and twice the word /atigſac- 
tion. | F 


ö * 
THE Spaniards have ſtipulated that the 


grant of poſſeſſion ſhall not preclude the 
queſtion of prior right, a queſtion which 
we ſhall probably make no haſte to diſ- 
cuſs, and a right of which no formal reſig- 
nation was ever required. This reſerve has 
ſupplied matter for much clamour, and 
perhaps the Engliſh miniſtry would have 
been better pleaſed had the declaration 
been without it. But when we have ob- 
tained all that was aſked, why ſhould we 
complain that we have not more? When 
the poſſeſſion is conceded, where is the evil 
that the right, which that conceſſion ſuppo- 
ſes to be merely hypothetical, is referred to fe 
: 2:2 T9 the 
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the Greek Calends for a future difquifition ? 
Were the Switzers leſs free or leſs ſecure, 
becauſe after their defection from the houſe 
of Auſtria they had never been' declared 
independent before the treaty of Weſt- 
phalia? Is the King of France leſs a ſove- 
reign beeauſe the King of England partakes 
his title? 


Ir ſovereignty implies undiſputed right, 
ſcarce any prince is a ſovereign through his 
whole dominions ; if ſovereignty conſiſts in 
this, that no ſuperiour is acknowledged, our 
King reigns at Port Egmont with ſovereign 
authority. Almoſt every new acquired ter- 
ritory is in ſome degree controvertible, and 
till the controverſy is decided, a term very 
difficult to be fixed, all that can be had is 
real poſſeſſion and actual dominion. 


Fog 

TH1s ſurely is a ſufficient anſwer to the 
feudal gabble of a man who is every day 
H 3 leſſen» 
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leſſening that ſplendour of character which 
once illuminated the kingdom, then dazzled, 
and afterwards inflamed it; and for whom 


it will ße happy if the nation ſhall at laſt 


diſmiſs him to nameleſs obſcurity with 
that equipoiſe of blame 'and praiſe which 
Corneille allows to Richlien, a man who, 
I think, had much of his merit, and many 
of his faults. 


Chacun parle a ſon gr ds ce grand Cardinal, 
Mais pour moi je nen dirai rien, © 
+ I wi a fait trop de bien pour en dire du mal, 
Il m' & fait trop de mal pour en dire du biin. 


To puſh advantages too far is neither 
generous nor juſt. Had we inſiſted on a 
conceſſion of antecedent right, it may not 
miſbecome us either as moraliſts or politi- 
cians, to conſider what Grimaldi could have 
anſwered. We have already, he might ſay, 
granted you the whole effect of right, and 


have not denied you the name. We have 
not ſaid that the right was ours before this 
. con 
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conceſſion, but only that what right we 
had, is nut by this conceſſion vacated; We 
have now for more than two centuries 
ruled large tracts of the American conti- 
nent, by a claim which perhaps is valid 
only upon this conſideration, that no power 
can produce a better; by the right of diſco- 
very and prior ſettlement. And by ſuch 
titles almoſt all the dominions of the 
earth are holden, except that their original is 
beyond memory, and greater obſcurity gives 
them greater veneration. Should we allow - 
this plea to be annulled, the whole fabrick 
of our empire ſhakes at the foundation. 
When you ſuppoſe yourſelves to have firſt 
deſcried the diſputed iſland, you ſuppoſe 
what you can hardly prove. We were at 
leaſt the general diſcoverers of the Magel- 
lanick region, and have hitherto held it 
with all its adjacencies. The juſtice of this 
tenure the world has hitherto admitted, and 
yourſelves at leaſt tacitly allowed it, when 
about twenty years ago you deſiſted from 

H 4 your 
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your purpoſed expedition, and expreſsly 
diſowned any deſign of ſettling, where you 
are now not content to ſertle and to reign, 
without extorting ſuch a confeſſion of ori- 
ginal right, 'as may invite qi other ' na- 
_ to N yu” ks HAAS 


To conſiderations ſuch as theſe, it is rea- 
ſonable to impute that anxiety of the Spa- 
niards, from which the importance of this 
iſland is inferred by Junius, one of the few 


writers of his deſpicable faction whoſe name 


does not diſgrace the page of an opponent. 


The value of the thing diſputed may be very 
different to him that gains and him that 


loſes it. The Spaniards, by yielding Falk- 


land's iſland, have admitted a precedent 
of what they think encroachment ; have 
ſuffered. a breach to be made in the out- 
works of their empire; and notwithſtand- 
ing the reſerve of prior right, have ſuffered 


a dan gerous exception to the preſcriptive 


bean, of their American territories. 
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- Svcs is the loſs of Spain; let us now 
compute the profit of Britain. We have, 
by obtaining a diſavowal of .Buccarelli's ex- 
pedition; and. a reſtitution of. our, ſettle- 
ment, maintained the hongur of, the crown, 
and the ſuperiority of our. influence. Be- 
yond this what have we acquired? What, 
but a bleak and gloomy ſolitude, an iſland 
thrown. aſide from human ule, ſtormy in 
winter, and barren in ſummer; an iſland 
which not the ſouthern ſavages have digni- 


fied with habitation ; ; where a garriſon 1 muſt 


be kept in a ſtate that contemplates with 
envyt the exiles of Siberia; of which the ex- 
penee will be perpetual, and the uſe only 
occaſional ; > and which, if fortune ſmile 
upon our labours, may become a neſt of 
ſmugglers i in peace, and in war the-refuge 
of future Buccaniers. To all this the 
Government has now given ample atteſta- 
ton, 1 for the iſland has been ſince abandon- 
ed, 26d} perhaps was kept only to quiet cla- 
moürs, with an intention, not then wholly 
concealed, of quitting it in a ſhort time. 
281 3 | Tails 
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Tuis is the country of which we have 
now poſſeſſion, and of which a numerous 
party pretends to with that we had murdered 
thouſands for the titular ſovereignty. To 
charge any men with ſuch madneſs, ap- 
proaches to an accuſation defeated by its 
own incredibility. As they have been 
long accumulating falſehoods, it is poſſible 
that they are now only adding another 
to the heap, and that they do not mean 
all that they profefs, But of this faction 
what evil may riot be credited ? They have 
hitherto ſhewti no virtue, and very little 
wit, beyond that miſchievous cunning for 
which it is held by Hale that children may 
be hanged. 


As war is the laſt of remedies, cuncta 
prius tentanda, all lawful expedients muſt 
be uſed to avoid it. As war is the extre- 
mity of evil, it is ſurely the duty of thoſe 
whoſe tation intruſts them with the care 
of nations, to avert it from their charge, 

There 
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There are diſeaſes of animal naturewhich 
nothing but amputation can remove; ſo 
there may, by the deptavation of human 
paſſions, be ſometimes a gangrene in col- 
lective life for which fire and the ſword 
are the neceſſary remedies; but in what 
can {kill or caution be better ſhewn than 
preventing ſuch dreadful operations, while 
thete is yet room for gentler methods? 


Iłx is wonderful with what coolneſs and 
indifference the greater part of mankind ſce 
war commenced, Thoſe that hear of it 
at a diſtance, or read of it in books, but 
have never preſented its evils to their minds, 
confider it as little more than a ſplendid 
game, a proclamation, an army, a battle, 
and a triumph. Some indeed muſt periſh 
in the moſt ſucceſsful field, but they die 
upon the bed of honour, reſign their livet 
amidſt the joys of conqueſt, and, filled with 
e v glory, ſmile in death. | 


THE 
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Tux life of a modern ſoldier is ill repre- 
ſented by heroick fiction. War has means 
of deſtruction more formidable than the 
cannon and the ſword. Of the thouſands 
and ten thouſands that periſhed in our late 
conteſts with France and Spain, a very 
ſmall part ever felt the ſtroke of an enemy ; 
the reſt languiſhed in tents and ſhips, amidſt 
damps and putrefaction; pale, torpid, ſpi- 
ritleſs, and helpleſs; gaſping and groan- 
ing, unpitied among men, made obdurate 
by long continuance of hopeleſs miſery; 
and were at laſt whelmed in pits, or heaved 
into the ocean, without notice and without 
remembrance. By incommodious encamp- 
ments and unwholeſome ſtations, where 
courage is uſeleſs, and enterpriſe imprac- 
ticable, fleets are ſilently diſpeopled, and 


armies ſluggiſhly melted away. 


Tus is a people gradually exhauſted, for 
the moſt part with little effect. The wars 


of civilized nations make very flow changes 
| in 
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in the ſyſtem of empire. The public per- 
ceives ſcarcely any alteration but an increaſe 
of debt; and the few individuals who are 
benefited, are not ſuppoſed to have the clear- 
eſt right to their advantages. If he that 
ſhared the danger enjoyed the profit, and 
after bleeding in the battle grew rich by the 
victory, he might ſhew his gains without 
envy. But at the concluſion of a ten years 
war, how are we recompenſed for the death 
of multitudes and the expence of millions, 
but by contemplating the ſudden glories of 
paymaſters and agents, contractors and com- 
miſſaries, whoſe equipages ſhinelike meteors, 
and whoſe palaces riſe like exhalations. 


THESE are the men who, without vir- 
tue, labour, or hazard, are growing rich 
as their country is impoveriſhed ; they re- 
Joice when obſtinacy or ambition adds an- 
other year to ſlaughter and devaſtation ; and 
laugh from their deſks at bravery and ſei- 
ence, while they are adding figure to figure, 

128 and 
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and cipher to cipher, hoping for a new 
contract from a new armament, and com- 
puting the proſits of a ſiege or tempeſt. 


Tuosk who ſuffer their minds to dwell 
on theſe conſiderations will think it no 
great crime in the miniſtry that they have 
not ſnatched with eagerneſs the firſt oppor- 
tunity of ruſhing into the field, when they 
| were able to obtain by quiet negociation all 
the real good that __—_ could have 
= us. Mz 


Or victory indeed every nation is confi- 
dent before the ſword is drawn; and this 
mutual confidence produces that wanton- 
neſs of bloodſhed that has ſo often deſo- 
lated the world. But it is evident, that of 
contradictory opinions one muſt be wrong, 
and the hiſtory of mankind does not want 
examples that may teach caution to the 
daring, and moderation to the proud. 


LET 


* 
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Lr us not think our laurels blaſted by 
condeſcending to inquire, whether we might 
not poſſibly grow rather leſs than greater 
by attacking Spain. Whether we ſhould 
have to contend with Spain alone, what- 
ever has been promiſed by our patriots, may 
very reaſonably be dou ted, A war de- 
clared for the empty ſound of an ancient 
title to a Magellanick rock would raiſe the 
indignation of the earth againſt us. Theſe 
encroachers on the waſte of nature, ſays 
our ally the Ruſſian, if they ſucceed in their 
firſt effort of uſurpation, will make war 
upon us for a title to Kamſchatſcha. Theſe 
univerſal ſettlers, ſays our ally the Dane, 
will in a ſhort time ſettle upon Greenland, 
and a fleet will batter Copenhagen, till we 
are willing to confeſs that it always was 
their own, 


In @ quarrel like this, it is not poſſible 
that any pdwer ſhould favour us, and it is 
very likely chat ſome would oppoſe us. The 


French, 
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French, we are told, are otherwiſe em- 


ployed ; the conteſts between the King of 


France and his own ſubjects are ſufficient 
to withold him from ſupporting Spain. But 
who does not know that a foreign war has 
often put a ſtop to civil difcords? It 
withdraws the attention of the publick 
from domeſtick grievances, and affords op- 
portunities of diſmiſſing the turbulent and 


reſtleſs to diſtant employments. The Spa- 
niards have always an argument of irreſiſt- 


ible perſuafion. If France will not ſupport 
them againſt England, they will ſtrengthen 
England againſt France. LAY 


Bor let us indulge a dream of idle ſpe- 
culation, and ſuppoſe that we are to en- 
gage with Spain, and with Spain alone; 
it is not even yet very certain that much 
advantage will be gained. Spain is not 
eaſily vulnerable; her kingdom, by the 
loſs or ceſſion of many fragments of do- 


minion, is become ſolid and compact. The 
Spaniards 
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Spaniards have indeed no fleet able to op- 
poſe us, but they will not endeavour actual 
oppoſition; they will ſhut themſelves up 
in their own territories, and let us exhauſt 
our ſeamen in a hopeleſs hege. They will 
give commiſſions to privateers of every na- 
tion, who will prey upon our merchants 
without poſlibility of repriſal. If they 
think their plate fleet in danger, they will 
forbid it to ſet ſail, and live a while upon 
the credit of treaſure which all Europe 
knows to be ſafe; and which, if our obſti- 
nacy ſhould continue till they can no longer 
be without it, will be conveyed to them 
with ſecrecy and ſecurity by our natural 
enemies the French, or by the Dutch our 
natural allies. | 

80 / 
Bur the whole continent of Spaniſh 
America will lie open to invaſion ; we ſhall 
have nothing to do but march into theſe 
wealthy regions, and make their preſent 
maſters confeſs that they were always 'ours 
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by ancient right. We ſhall throw braſs 


and iron out of our houſes, and nothing but 


ſilver will be ſeen among us. 


ALL this is very deſirable, but it is not 
certain that it can be eafily attained. Large 
tracts of America were added by the laſt 
war to the Britiſh dominions ; but, if the 
faction credit their own Apollo, they were 
conquered in Germany, They at beſt are 
only the barren parts of the continent, the 
refuſe of the earlier adventurers, which 
the French, who came laſt, had taken only 
as better than nothing. 


AGAINST the Spaniſh dominions we 
have never hitherto been able to do much. 
A few privateers have grown rich at their 
expence, but no ſcheme of conqueſt has yet 
been ſucceſsful. They are defended not by 
walls mounted with cannons which by can- 
nons may be battered, but by the ſtorms of 
the deep and the vapours of the land, by the 
flames of calenture and blaſts of peſtilence. 

| Is 
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In the reign. of Elizabeth, the favourite 


period of Engliſh greatneſs, no enterpriſes 


againſt America had any other conſequence 


than that of extending Engliſh naviga- 
tion. Here Cavendiſh periſhed after all 
his hazards; and here Drake and Hawkins, 
great as they were in knowledge and in 
fame, having promiſed honour to them- 
ſelves and dominion to the country, ſunk 
by deſperation and miſery in diſhonourable 
graves. 


DURING the protectorſhip of Cromwell, 
a time of which the patriotick tribes till 
more ardently defire the return, the Spa- 
niſh dominions were again attempted ; but 
here, and only here, the fortune of Crom- 
well made a pauſe. His forces were driven 
from Hiſpaniola, his hopes of poſſeſſing the 
Weſt Indies vaniſhed, and Jamaica was 
taken, only that the whole expedition might 
not grow ridiculous. - | 


THE attack of Carthagena is yet remem- 
bered, where the Spaniards from the ram- 
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parts ſaw their invaders deſtroyed by the- 
hoſtility of the elements; poiſoned by the 


air, and crippled by the dews ; where every 
| hour ſwept away battalions; and in the 
three days that paſſed between the deſcent 


and re-embarkation, half an army pe- 
riſhed. | | 


In the laſt war the Havanna was taken, 
at what expence is too well remembered. 
May my country be never curſed with ſuch 
another conqueſt ! 


THESE inſtances of miſcarriage, and theſe 
arguments of difficulty, may perhaps abate 
the military ardour of the Publicx. Upon 
the opponents of the government their ope- 
ration will be different; they wiſh for 
war, but not for conqueſt; victory would 
defeat their purpoſes equally with peace, 
becauſe proſperity would naturally continue 
truſt in thoſe hands which had uſed it for- 
tunately. The patriots gratified them- 

| | ſelves 
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ſelves with expectations that ſome ſiniſ- 


trous accident, or erroneous conduct, might 


diffuſe diſcontent and inflame malignity. 
Their hope is malevolence, and their good 
is evil. | 


Or their zeal for their country we have 
already had a ſpecimen. While they were 
terrifying the nation with doubts whether 
it was any longer to exiſt ; while they re- 
preſeated invaſive armies as hovering in the 
clouds, and hoſtile fleets as emerging from 
the deeps ; they obſtructed. our levies of 


ſeamen, and embarraſſed our endeavours, 


of defence, Of ſuch men he thinks with 
unneceſſary candour who does not believe 
them likely to have promoted the miſcar- 
riage which they deſired, by intimidating 
our troops or betraying our counſels. 


Ir is conſidered as an injury to the Pub- 


lick by thoſe ſanguinary ſtateſmen, that 


though the fleet has been refitted and man- 
| I 3 | ned, 
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ned, yet no hoſtilities have followed ; and 
they who ſat wiſhing for miſery and ſlaugh- 
ter are diſappointed of their pleaſure. But 
as peace is the end of war, it is the end 
likewiſe of preparations for war; and he 
may be juſtly hunted down as the enemy 
of mankind, that can chuſe to ſnatch by 
violence and bloodſhed, what gentler means 
can equally obtain, 


| THE miniſtry are reproached as not da- 
ring to provoke an enemy, leſt ill ſucceſs 
ſhould diſcredit and diſplace them. I hope 
that they had better reaſons; that they paid 
ſome regard to equity and humanity; and 
conſidered themſelves as entruſted with the 
ſafety of their fellow- ſubjects, and as the 
deſtroyers of all that ſhould be ſuperfluouſly 
ſlaughtered, But let us ſuppoſe that their 
own ſafety had ſome influence on their 


conduct, they will not, however, ſink to a 


level with their enemies. Though the mo- 
tive might be ſelfiſh, the act was innocent, 


They who grow rich by adminiſtering __ 


pbyſick, 
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phyſick, are not to be numbered with them 
that get money by diſpenſing poiſon. If 
they maintain power by harmleſſneſs and 
peace, they muſt for ever be at a great diſ- 
tance from ruffians who would gain it by 
miſchief and confuſion. The watch of a 
city may guard it for hire; but are well 
employed in protecting it from thoſe who 
lie in wait to fire the ſtreets and rob the 


houſes amidſt the conflagration. 


AN unſucceſsful war would undoubtedly 
have had the effect which the enemies of 
the Miniſtry ſo earneſtly deſire; for who 
could have ſuſtained the diſgrace of folly 
ending in misfortune? But had wanton in- 
 vaſion undeſervedly proſpered, had Falk- 
land's Iſland been yielded unconditionally 
with every right prior and poſterior; though 
the rabble might have ſhouted, and the 
windows have blazed, yet thoſe who 
know the value of life, and the uncer- 
tainty of publick credit, would have mur- 

” "Io mured, 
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mured, perhaps unheard, at the increaſe of 
our debt and the loſs of our people. 


Tuis thirſt of blood, however the viſible 
promoters of {edition may think it conveni- 
ent to ſhrink from the gccuſation, is loudly 
avowed by Juniug, the writer to whom his 
party owes much of its pride, and ſome of 
its popularity, Of Junius it cannot be ſaid, 
as of Ulyſſes, that he ſcatters ambiguous ex- 
preſſions among the vulgar; for he cries 
havock without reſerve, and endeayours 
to let ſlip the dogs of foreign or of civil 
war, ignorant whither they are going, and 
careleſs what may be their prey. 


Jun1vs has ſometimes made his ſatire 
felt, but let not injudicious admiration miſ- 
take the venom of the ſhaft for the vigour 


of the bow. He has ſometimes ſported with 


lucky malice ; but to him that knows his 
companys it is not hard to be ſarcaſtick 


Ar 


Giant- 
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\ Giant-killer in a coat of darkneſs, he may 
do much miſchief with little ſtrength. 

| Novelty captivates the ſuperficial and 
thoughtleſs ; vehemence delights the diſ- 
contented and turbulent. He that con- 
tradicts acknowledged truth will always 
have an audience; he that vilifies eſtabliſhed 

| authority will always find abettors, 
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Jux ius burſt into notice with a blaze of 
impudence which has rarely glared upon the 
world before, and drew the rabble after 
him as a monſter makes a ſhow, When 
he had once provided for his ſafety by im- 

penetrable ſecrecy, he had nothing to com- 
bat but trath and juſtice, enemies whom 

he knows to be feeble in the dark. Being 

then at liberty to indulge himſelf in all 

the immunities of inviſibility; out of the 

reach of Vanger, he has been bold; out of 

the reach of ſhame, he has been confident. 
As a rhetorician, he has had the art of per- 

ſuading when he ſeconded deſire; as a rea- 

ene he has convinced thoſe who had no 

- doubt 
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A doubt before; as a moraliſt, he has taught 
that virtue may diſgrace; and as a patriot, 


he has gratified the mean by inſults on 
the high. Finding ſedition aſcendant, he 
has been able to advance it ; finding the 
nation combuſtible, he has been able to 
inflame it, Let us abſtract from his wit 
the vivaci ty yy inſolence, and withdraw 


from his efficacy the ſympathetick favour 


of Plebeian malignity ; I do not ſay that 
we ſhall leave him nothing ; the cauſe that 
I defend ſcorns the help of falſehood; but 
if we leave him only his merit, ware will 
be his praiſe ? 


Ir is not by his livelineſs of imagery, his 
pungency of periods, or his fertility of 
alluſion, that he detains the cits of London, 
and the boors of Middleſex. Of ſtyle and 


_ ſentiment they take-no cognizance. They 


admire him for virtues like their own, for 
contempt of order and violence of outrage, 
for rage of defamation and audacity of falſe- 


hood. The Supporters of the Bill of 
| Rights 
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Rights feel no niceties of compoſition, nor 
dexterities of ſophiſtry ; their faculties are 
better proportioned to the bawl of Bellas, 
or barbarity of Beckford ; but they are told 
that Junius is on their fide, and they are 
therefore ſure that Junius is infallible. Thoſe 
who know not whither r he would lead them, 
reſolve to follow him ; j and thoſe who can- 
not find his meaning, hope he means. rebel- 
lion. 


Juxius is an unuſual phænomenon, of 
which ſome have gazed with wonder and 
ſome with terrour, but wonder and terrour 
are tranſitory paſſions, He will ſoon be. 
more cloſely viewed or more attentively ex- 
amined, and what folly has taken for a co- 
met that from its flaming hair ſhook peſti- 
lence and war, inquiry will find to be only 
a meteor formed by the vapours of putre- 
fying democracy, and kindled into flame 
by the efferveſcence of intereſt ſtruggling 
wich conviction; which after having plun- 


( 
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ged its followers in a bog, will leave us 
joquiring 1080 we nn it. 


Ir cwotigh I cannot think the ſtyle 
of Junius ſecure ſrom criticiſm, though 
his expreſſions are often trite, and his 
periods feeble, I ſhould never have ſtation- 
ed him where he has placed himſelf, had 
1 not rated him by his morals rather than 
his faculties. What, ſays Pope, muſt be 
the prieſt, where a monkey is the God? 
What muſt be the drudge of a party of 
| which the heads are Wilkes and Croſby, 
Sawbridge and Townſend ? 


5 Jun1vs knows his own meaning and can 
therefore tell it. He is an enemy to the 
miniſtry, he ſees them growing hourly 
ſtronger. He knows that a war at once 
unjuſt and unſucceſsful would have certain- 
ly diſplaced them, and is therefore, in his 
zeal for his country, angry that war was 
not unjuſtly made, and unſucceſsfully con- 
ducted. But there are others whoſe thoughts 


W 
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are leſs clearly expreſſed, and whoſe ſchemes 
perhaps are leſs conſequentially digeſted ; 
who declare that they do not wiſh for a rup- 
ture, yet condemn the miniſtry for not 
doing that, by which a rupture would na- 
turally have been made. 


IF one party reſolves to demand what 
the other reſolves to refuſe, the diſpute can 
be determined only by arbitration ; and be- 
tween powers who have no common ſupe- 
riour, there is no other arbitrator than the 


i 


ſword. 


WHETHER the miniſtry might not equi- 
tably have demanded more, is not worth a 
queſtion. The utmoſt exertion of right is 
always invidious, and where claims are not 
eaſily determinable is always dangerous. 
We aſked all that was neceſſary, and per- 
ſiſted in our firſt claim without mean receſ- 
ſion, or wanton aggravation. The Spaniards 
found us reſolute, and complied after a 
ſhort ſtruggle, 


THE 
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Tus real crime of the miniſtry is, that 
they have found the means of avoiding 
their own ruin; but the charge againſt 
them is multifarious and confuſed, as will 
happen, when malice and diſcontent are 
aſhamed of their complaint. The paſt and 
the future are complicated in the cenſure. 
We have heard a tumultuous clamour - 
about honour and rights, injuries and 
inſults, the Britiſh flag, and the Favourite's 
rudder, Buccarelli's conduct, and Grimaldi's 
declarations, the Manilla ranſom, delays 


and reparation. 


THROUGH the whole argument of the 
faction runs the general errour, that our 
ſettlement on Falkland's Iſland was not only 
lawful but unqueſtionable ; that our right 
was not only certain but acknowledged; 
and that the equity of our conduct was 
ſuch, that the Spaniards could not blame 
or obſtruct it without combating their own 
conviction, and oppoling the general opi- 


nion of mankind. 
* 6 Ir 
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Ix once it be diſcovered that, in the opi- 
nion of the Spaniards, our ſettlement was 
uſurped, our claim arbitrary, and our 
conduct inſolent, all that has happened will 
appear to follow by a natural concatenation. 
Doubts will produce diſputes and diſqui- 
ſition, diſquiſition requires delay, and de- 
lay cauſes inconvenience. 


_ Hap the Spaniſh government imme- 
diately yielded unconditionally all that was 
required, we might have been ſatisfied ; 
but what would Europe have judged of 


their ſubmiſſion ? That they ſhrunk be- 


fore us as a conquered people, who having 
lately yielded to our arms, were now com- 
pelled to ſacrifice to our pride. The honour 
of the Publick is indeed of high import- 
ance; but we muſt remember that we have 
had to tranſact with a mighty King and (a 
powerful nation, who have unluckily been 
taught to think that they have honour to 
keep or loſe as well as ourſelyes. 


WHEN 


. — ee rn rr , — — 
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- WHzn the Admiralty were told in June 
of the warning given to Hunt, they were, 
I ſuppoſe, informed that Hunt had firſt pro- 


voked it by warning away the Spaniards, 
and naturally conſidered one act of infolence 
as balanced by another, without expecting 
that more would be done on either ſide. 
Of repreſentations and remonſtrances there 
would be no end, if they were to be made 
' whenever ſmall commanders are uncivil to 
each other; nor could peace ever be enjoyed; 
if upon ſuch tranſient provocations it be 
imagined neceſſary to prepare fot war. We 
might then, it is ſaid, have increaſed our 
force with more leiſure and leſs inconveni- 
ence; but this is to judge only by the event. 
We omitted to diſturb the Publick, | becauſe 
we did not ſuppoſe that an armament would 
be neceſſary. Fr | 


SOME months afterwards, as has been 


told, Buccarelli, the governor of Buenos 


Ayres, ſent againſt the ſettlement of Port 


WE Egmont 
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Egmont a force which enſured the con- 
queſt. The Spaniſh commander required 
the Engliſh captains to depart, but they 
thinking that reſiſtance neceſſary which they 
knew to be uſeleſs, gave the Spaniards 
the right of preſcribing terms of capitula- 
tion. The Spaniards impoſed no new condi- 
non except that the ſloop ſhould not fail un- 
der twenty days; and of this they ſecured 
the performance by taking off the rudder. 


To an inhabitant of the land there ap- 
pears nothing in all this unreaſonable or of- 
fenſive. If the Engliſh intended to keep 
their ſtipulation, how were they injured by 
the detention of the rudder ? If the rudder 
be to a ſhip what his tail is in fables to a 
fox, the part in which honour is placed, 


and of which the violation is never to be 
endured, I am ſorry that the Favourite ſuf- 
fered an indignity, but cannot yet think it 
a cauſe for which nations ſhould ſlaughter 
one another, 


1 7 WHEN 


by which the American governors are re- 
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Wren Bucckretli's.invaſion was known, 
and'thegipnity of the crown infringed; we 
demanded reparation and prepared for war, 
and we gained equal reſpect by the mo- 
deration of our terms, and the ſpirit. of 
our exertion. The Spaniſh. miniſter- im- 
mediately denied that Buccarelli- had re- 
ceived any particular orders to ſeize Port 
Egmont, nor pretended that he was juſtified 
otherwiſe than by the general inſtructions 


quired to exclude the ſubjects of other 
Powers. | b 5977 Tuff 
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ment at Port Egmont was any violation of 
the Spaniſh rights, had been to enter upon 


a diſcuſſion which the pertinacity of poli- 


tical diſputants might have continued with- 
out end. We therefore called for reſtitu- 
tion, not as a confeſſion of right, but as a 
reparation of honour, which required; that 
we ſhould. be reſtored to our former ſtate 

1 upon 
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upon the iſland, and that the King of Spain 
mould diſavow the action of his governor. 
Is return to this demand, the Spaniards 
expected from us a diſavowal of the me- 
naces with which they had been firſt in- 
ſulted by Hunt; and if the claim to the 
illand be ſuppoſed doubtful, . they certainly 
expected it with equal reaſon. | This, how- 
ever, was refuſed, and our ſuperiority: of 
ſtrength gave validity to our arguments. 


* 


Bur we are told that the diſavowal of 
the King of Spain is temporary and falla- 
cious; that Buccarelli's armament had all 


: the appearance of regular forces and a con- 
. certed expedition ; and that he is not treat- 
ed at home as a man guilty of piracy, or 
0 as di ſobedient to the orders of his maſter. 

- nnn 107 | 

a Tur the expedition was well planned, 
and the forces properly ſupplied, affords no 
c proof of communication between the gover- 


Jn 29 K 2 nor 
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nor and his court. Thoſe who are in- 
truſted with the care of kingdoms in an- 
other hemiſphere, muſt always be truſted 


with power to defend them. 

As little can be inferred from his recep- 
tion at the Spaniſh court. He is not pu- 
niſhed indeed, for what has he done that 
deſerves puniſhment ? He was ſent into 
America to govern and defend the domi- 
nions of Spain. He thought the Engliſh 
were encroaching, and drove them away. 
No Spaniard thinks that he has exceeded 
his duty, nor does the King of Spain charge 
him with exceſs. The boundaries of do- 
minion in that part of the world have not 
yet been ſettled; and he miſtook, if a miſ- 
take there was, * a zealous ſubject, in his 
maſter's favour. 


Bur all this inquiry is ſuperfluous. 
Conſidered as a reparation of honour, the 
diſavowal of the King of Spain, made in 
the 
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the fight of all Europe, is of equal value, 
whether true or falſe. There is indeed no 
reaſon to queſtion its veracity ; they, how- 
ever, who do not believe it, muſt allow the 
weight of that influence by which a great 
prince is reduced to difown his own com- 
miſſion. | 


Bor the general orders upon which the 
governor is acknowledged to have acted, are 
neither difavowed nor explained. Why the 
Spaniards ſhould difavow the defence of 
their own territories, the warmeſt diſpu- 
tant will find it difficult to tell; and if by 
an explanation is meant an accurate dehne- 
ation of the ſouthern empire, and the li- 
mitation of their claims beyond the line, 
it cannot be imputed to any very cul- 
pable remiſſneſs, that what has been denied 
for two centuries to the European powers, 
was not obtained in a haſty wrangle about 
a petty ſettlement. | 


* 


% 
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uz miniftry were tod well nequainted 
with negociation to fill their heads with 
ſuch idle expectations. The queſtion of 
right was inexplicable and endleſs. They 
left it as it ſtood.” To be reſtored to actual 
poſſeſſion was eaſily practicahle. This re- 
ſtoration they required and obtained. 


Bor they ſhould, ſay their opponents, 
have inſiſted upon more; they ſhould have 
exacted not only reparation of our honour 
but repayment of our expence. Nor are they 
all ſatisfied with the recovery of the coſts 
and damages of the preſent oonteſt; they 


are for taking this opportunity of calling 
in old debts, and reviving our nein to HO 


ranſom of Manilla, 


— 


Tur Manilla ranſom has, I think, been 


moſt mentioned by the inferior bellowers 
of ſedition. Thoſe who lead the faction 
know that it cannot be remembered much 


to mer advantage. THe followers of Lord 


Rocks 
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Rockingham remember that his miniſtry 
begun and ended without obtaining it; the 
adherents, 40 Grenville. would be told, that 
be could never be taught to underſtand our 
claim. The law of nations made little of 
bis knowledge. Let him not, however, 
be depreciated, in bis grave, If he was 
ſometimes wrong, he was often right. 


Of reimburſement the talk has been 
more confident, though not more reaſon- 
able; The expences of war have been often 
deſired, have been ſometimes required, but 
were never paid; or never, but when 
reſiſtance was hopeleſs, and there remain- 
ed no choice between ſubmiſſion and de- 
ſtruction. 


Or our late equipments I know not from 
whom the charge can be very properly ex- 
pected. The king of Spain diſavows the 
violence Which provoked us to arm, and 
for the miſchiefs which he did not do, why 
1 K 4 ſhould 
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ſhould he pay? Buecarelli, though he had 
learned all the arts of an Eaſt-Indian go- 
vernor, could hardly have collected at Buenos 
Ayres a ſum ſufficient to ſatisfy our de- 
mands. If he be honeſt, he is hardly rich; 
and if he be diſpoſed to rob, he has the 
misfortune of being placed where robbers 
have been before him. 


Tux king of Spain indeed delayed to 
comply with our propoſals, and our arma- 
ment was made neceſſary by unſatisfatory 


anſwers and dilatory debates. The delay 


certainly increaſed our expences, and it is 
not unlikely that the increaſe of our ex- 
pences put an end to the delay. | 


Bur this is the inevitable proceſs of 
human affairs. Negociation requires time. 
What is not apparent to intuition muſt be 
found by inquiry. Claims that have re- 
mained doubtful for ages cannot be ſettled 
in a day, Reciprocal complaints are not 

| | | eaſily 
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- eaſily adjuſted but by reciprocal. compliance. 
The Spaniards thinking themſelves entitled 
to the Hand, and injured by Captaity 
Hunt, in their turn demanded ſatisfackion, 
which was refuſed ; and Where is the won 
der if their conceſſions were delayed! They 
may tell us, that an independent nation is 
to be influeneed not by command, but by 
perſuaſion; that if we expect our propoſals 
to be received without deliberation, we aſ- 
ſume that ſovereignty which they do not 
grant us; and that if we arm while they 
are deliberating, we muſt indulge our mar- 
tial ardour at our own charge. 


Tur Fapliſh miniftry aſked all that 
was reaſonable, and enforced all that they 
afked. Our national hononr is advanced, 
_ atid our intereſt, if any intereſt we have, 
is ſufficiently ſecured.” There can be tione 
amongſt us to whom this tranſaction does 
not feem happily concluded, but thoſe who 


having fixed their Hopes on public cala- 
mities, 
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mities, ſat like vultures waiting for à day 
of carnage. Having worn out all the arts 
of domeſtick ſedition, having wearied vio- 
lence, and exhauſted falſehood, they yet 
flattered themſelves with ſome aſſiſtance 
from the pride or malice of Spain; and 
when they could no longer make the peo- 
ple complain of grievances which they did 
not feel, they had the comfort yet of 
knowing that real evils were poſſible, and 
their reſolution 1s well known of charging 


all evil on their nn 


ü Tux reconciliation was therefore. con- 
ſidered as the loſs of their laſt anchor; 
and received not only with the fretful- 
neſs of diſappointment but the rage of 
deſperation. When , they. found that all 
were happy 1n ſpite of their machinations, 
and the ſoft effulgence of peace ſhone out ö 
upon the nation, they felt no motion but 
chat of ſullen envy; they could nat, like 
[ Milton's prince of hell, abſtract themſelves 
a moment from their evil; as they have not 
A1 00 the 
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they tried once again what could be done 


by ſophiſtry without art, and confidence, 


without credit. They repreſented their 


Sovereign as diſhonoured and their country 
as betrayed, or, in their fiereer paroxyſms 
of fury, reviled their mm as . | 


ing it. } 0:0 v8 29308 
% 


n Tukin Ange oh I have here endea- 
voured tq expoſe, by ſhowing that more 
than has been yielded was not to be ex- 


pected, that more perhaps was not to be 
deſired, and that if all had been refuſed, 


there had ſcarcely been an/ adequate reaſon 
for a war. | 


y [Toaks was perhaps never much danger 
of war or of refuſal, but what danger there 
was, proceeded from the faction. Foreign 
nations, unacquainted with the inſolence of 
Common Councils, and unaccuſtomed to 


the howl of Plebeian patriotiſm, when they 


m"_ of rabbles and riots, of petitions and 
remon- 
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remonſtrances, of diſcontent in Surrey, Der- 
| byſhire, and Yorkſhire, when they La the 
chain of ſubordination broken, and the le- 
giſlature threatened and defied, naturally 
1magined that ſuch a government had little 
leiſure for Falkland's Iſland; they ſuppoſed 
that the Engliſh when they returned eject- 
ed from Port Egmont, would find Wilkes 
inveſted with the protectorate; or ſee the 
mayor of London, what the French have 
formerly ſeen their mayors of the palace, 
the commander of the army and tutor of 
the King; that they would be called to tell 


their tale before the Common Council; 
and that the world was to expect war or 
peace from a vote of the ſubſcribers to the 


Bill of Rights. 


Bur our enemies have now loft their 
hopes, and our friends I hope are recovered 
from their fears. To fancy that our go- 
vernment can be ſubverted by the rabble, 
whom its lenity has pampered into impu- 
22 ETA : dence, 
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dence, is to fear that a city may be drowned 
by the overflowing of its Kennels. The diſ- 
temper which cowardice or malice thought 
either decay of the vitals, or reſolution of 
the nerves, appears at laſt to have been, no- 
thing more than a palitical phthirigfts, a, dify 
caſe too loathſome for a plainer name; but 
the effect of negligence rather than of 
weakneſs, and of which the ſhame is great- 


{ja the danger. 


AMoNG the diſturbers of our quiet are 
ſome animals of greater bulk, whom their 
| power of roaring perſuaded us to think 
formidable, but we now perceive that ſound 
and force do not always go together. The 
noiſe of a ſavage proves nothing but his 
hunger. 


AFTER all our broils, foreign and do- 
meſtick, we may at laſt hope to remain 
awhile in quiet, amuſed with the view of 
our own ſucceſs, We have gained politi- 
5 i cal 
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cal ſtrength by the increaſe of our reputa- 
tion; we have gained real ſtrength by the 
reparation of our navy; we have ſhewn 
Europe that ten years of war have not yet 
exhauſted us; and we have enforced our ſet- 

tlement on an iſland on which twenty years 
| we we durſt not venture to look. | 


Tas are the gratifications only of ho- 
neſt minds; but there is a time in which 
hope comes to all. From the preſent hap- 
pineſs of the publick the patriots them- 
ſelves may derive advantage. To be harm- 
leſs though by impotence obtains ſome 
degree of kindneſs; no man hates a worm 
as he hates a viper; they were once dreaded 
enough to be deteſted, as ſerpents that 
could bite; they have now ſhewn that they 
can only hiſs, and may therefore quietly 
ſlink into holes, and change their flough 


unmoleſted and forgotten, 
| * 
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Adern of GREAT BRITAIN. 
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| Yet ill revolt when Truth would ſet them free, 
Licence ey mean, when they cry Liberty, OY 


a 'For who lors tha mul ft be wile and good. 
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O improve the golden moment of 
opportunity, and catch the good 
that is within our reach, is the great art 
of life. Many wants are ſuffered, which 
might once have been ſupplied ; and much 
time is loſt in regretting the time which had 
been loſt before, N 


Ar the end of every ſeven years comes 
the Saturnalian ſeaſon, when the freemen 
of Great Britain may pleaſe themſelves 
with the choice of their repreſentatives. 
This happy day has now arrived, ſomę- 
what ſooner than it could be claimed. 
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Io ſelect and depute thoſe, by whom 
laws are to be made, and taxes to be grant- 
ed, is a high dignity and an important 
truſt: and it is the buſineſs of every elec- 
tor to conſider, how this dignity may be 


well ſuſtained, and this truſt faithfully diſ- 


charged, 


IT ought to be deeply impreſſed on. the 
minds of all who have voices in this na- 
tional deliberation, that no man can de- 
ſerve a ſeat in parliament who is not a Pa- 
TRIOT, No other man will protect our 


rights, no other man can merit our con- 


fidence. 


A pATRITOTr is he whoſe public conduct 
is regulated by one ſingle motive, the love 
of his country; who, as an agent in par- 
liament, has for himſelf neither hope nor 
fear, neither Kindneſs nor reſentment, but 
refers everything to the common intereſt. 
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Tua r of five hundred men, ſuch as this 


degenerate age affords, a majority can be 
found thus virtuouſly abſtracted, who will 
aflirm! Net there is no good in deſpond- 


ence: vigilance and activity often effect 


more than was expected. Let us take a 
Patriot where we can meet him; and 
that we may not flatter ourſelves by falſe 


appearances, diſtinguiſh thoſe marks which 
are certain, from thoſe which may deceive : 
for a man may have the external appear- 


ance of a Patriot, without the conſtituent 
qualities; as falſe coins have often luſtre, 
tho? they want weight. 


SoME claim a place in the liſt of Pa- 
triots by an acrimonious and uneemitting 


oppoſition to the Court. 


Tuts mark is by no means infallible. 
Patriotiſm is not neceſſarily included in 
rebellion, A man may hate his King, yet 


not love his Country. He that has been 
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gratify his malice, 
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roten hor nota, . 
refuſed a reaſonable or unreaſonable re- 


Jai 24 ©; 2 1 «'$!t/ ot . "Yo, 6# Adel 
_ queſt, who thinks his merit under-rated, 


and ſees his influence declining, begins 
ſoon to talk of "natural equality, the abſur- 
dity of many made for one, the original 


when, 
compaQt, t he foundation of authorit ity, and 


= ty of the people. As his politi- 


cal melancholy increaſes, he tells, and per- 
haps dreams of the advances of the 8 
rogative, and the dangers of arbitrary 


power; yet his deſign in all his declama- 


tion is not to benefit his country, but to 
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Is ESE, however, are the moſt. honeſt 
of the opponents of government ; their 
patriotiſm is a ſpecies of diſeaſe; and they 
feel ſome part of what they expreſs. But 


the greater, far the greater number of 


thoſe who rave and rail, and i inquire and 


accuſe, neither ſuſpect nor fear, nor care 


for the Public; but hope” to force their 
way to riches by” e and inveCtive, 
and 
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and are vehement and, clamorous, only 
that they may be ſooner hired to be filent. 

A MAN ; Gates farts up a * 
only by diſſeminating diſcontent and pro- 
pagating reports of ſecret influence, of 
dangerous counſels, of violated rights and 


encroaching uſurpation. 


Turs practice is no certain note of Pa- 
triotiln. To inſtigate the populace with 
rage beyond the provocation, is to ſuſpend 
public happineſs, if not to deſtroy it. He 
is no lover of his country, that unneceſ- 
farily diſturbs its peace. Few errors, and 
few, Faults | of government can juſtify an 
appeal f to che rabble; j who ought. not to 
Judge of what they cannot underſtand, 
and whoſe opinions are not propagated 
by reaſon, but caught by contagion, 
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Tut, fallaciouſneſs of this, note 2 pa- 
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trotiſin ; is particularly apparent, when the 
L. 3 | clamour 
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clamour continues after the evil is paſt. 
They who are ftill filling our ears with 
Mr. Wilkes, and the Frecholderes of Mid- 
dlefex, lament a grievance, that is now at 
an end. Mr. Wilkes may be choſen, if 
any will chooſe him, and the precedent of 
his excluſion makes not any honeft, or 
any decent man, think himſelf in dan- 


ger. 


Ir may be doubted whether the name 
of a Patriot can be fairly given as the re- 
ward of ſecret ſatire, or open outrage. 
To fill the news-papers with ſly hints of 
corruption and intrigue, to circulate the 
Middleſex Journal and London Pacquet, 
may indeed be zeal; but it may likewiſe 
be intereſt and malice. To offer a pe- 
tition, not expected to be granted; to in- 
ſult a King with a rude remonſtrance, 
only becauſe there is no puniſhment for 
legal inſolence, is not courage, for there 
is no danger; nor patriotiſm, for it tends 
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the ſubverſion of order, and lets wicked- 
neſs looſe upon the land, by deſtroying 
the reverence due to ſoyereign authority. 


IT is the quality of Patriotiſm to be jea- 
lous and watchful, to obſerve all ſecret 
machinations, and to ſee public dangers at 
a diſtance. The true Lover of hit country 
is ready to communicate his fears and to 
ſound the alarm, whenever he perceives 
the approach of miſchief. But he ſounds 
no alarm, when there is no enemy: he 
never terrifies his countrymen till he is 
terrified himſelf, The patriotiſm there- 
fore may be juſtly doubted of him, who 
profeſſes to be diſturbed by incredibilities; 
who tells, that the laſt peace was obtained 
by bribing the Princeſs of Wales ; that the 
King 1s graſping at arbitrary power; and 
that becauſe the French in the new con- 
queſts enjoy their own laws, there is a 
deſign at court of aboliſhing in England 
the trial by juries. 
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.. STILL leſs does the true Patriot circulate 
opinions which he knows to be falſe. No 
man, who loves his country, fills the na- 
tion with clamorous complaints, that the 
Proteſtant religion is in danger, becauſe 
Popery is eftabliſhed in the extenſive. pro- 
vince of Quebec, a falſehood ſo open and 
ſhameleſs, that it can need no confutation 
among thoſe who know that of which, it 
is almoſt impoſſible for the moſt unenlight- 
ned zealot to be ignorant, 
Tur Quebec is on the other ſide of the 
Atlantic, at too great a.” diſtance to do 
much good or harm to the European world: 
Jimi 20 19119110] 20 1% t 
THAT the inhabitants, being French, 
were always Papiſts, who are certainly 
more dangerous as enemies, than as ſub- 
neos; 
THAT though the province be wide, 
che people are few, probably fiot ſo many 
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as may be fbund in one of the larger 
ü eounties- "1.4 004 ie engmge 


Tur perſecution is not more virtuous 
in a Proteftant than a e and that 
while we blame Lewis the Fourteenth, 
for his dragoons and his gallies, we ought, 
when power comes into our hands, to uſe 
it with greater equity: 


THAT when Canada with its inhabit- 
ants was yielded, the free enjoyment of 
their religion was ſtipulated; a condition, 
of which King William, who was no pro- 
pagator of Popery, gave an example nearer 
home, at the ſurrender of Limerick : 

"We 

THAT in an age, where every mouth 
is open for liberty of conſcience, it is equi- 
table to ſhew ſome regard to the conſcience 
of a Papiſt, who may be ſuppoſed, like 
other men, to think himſelf ſafeſt in his 
own religion ; and that thoſe at leaſt, who 

enjoy 
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enjoy a toleration, ought nat ta deny it to 
our new ſubjects. 


Ix liberty of conſcience be a natural 
right, we have no power to with-hold it; 
if it be an indulgenee, it may be allowed 
to Papiſts, while it is not denied to other 
ſects. 


A PATRIOT is neceſſarily and inva- 
riably a lover of the people. But even 
this mark may ſometimes deceive us. 


- Tas people is a very heterogeneous 
and confuſed maſs of the wealthy and 
the poor, the wiſe and the fooliſh, the 
good and the bad. Before we confer 
on a man, who careſſes the people, the 
title of Patriot, we muſt examine to 
what part of the people he directs his no- 
tice, It is proverbially ſaid, that he who 
diſlembles his own charaQer, may be 
known by that of his companions. If 

the 
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the eandidate of Patriotiſm endeavours to 
infuſe right opinions into the higher ranks,- 
and by their influence to regulate the low- 
er; if he conforts chiefly with the wiſe, 
the temperate, the regular, and the virtu- 
ous, his love of the people thay be rational 
'and honeſt, But if his firſt or principal 
application be to the indigent, who are al- 
ways inflammable; to the weak, who are 
naturally ſuſpicious; to the ignorant, who 
are eaſily miſled; and to the profligate, 
who have no hope but from miſchief and 
confuſion ; let his love of the people be 
no longer boaſted. No man can xeaſon- 
ably be thought a lover of his country, 
for roaſting an ox, or burning a boot, or 
attending the meeting at Mile-End, or 
regiſtering his name in the Lumber-Troop.. 
He may, among the drunkards be a hearty. 
fellow, and among ſober handicraftſmen, 
a free-ſpoken gentleman; but he muſt have 
ſome better diſtinction before he is a Patriot. 


A ra- 
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A PATRIOT is always ready to counte- 
pance the juſt claims, and animate the rea- 
ſonable hopes of the people; he reminds 
them frequently of their rights, and ſtimu- 
lates them to reſent eneroachments, and 
to multiply ſecurities. 
* Bor all this may be done in appearance, 
without real patriotiſm. He that raiſes 
falſe hopes to ſerve a preſent purpoſe, only 
makes a way for diſappointment and diſ- 
content. He who promiſes to endeavour, 
what he knows his endeavours unable to 
effect, means only to delude his followers 
by an empty clamour of ineffectual zeal. 


A TRE Patriot is no laviſh promiſer : be 
undertakes not to ſhorten parliaments ; to 


repeal laws; ; or to change the mode of re- 
preſentation, tranſmitted by our anceſtors: 

he knows that futurity i is not in his power, 
and that all times are not alike favourable 
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Moch leſs does he make a vague and in- 
definite” promiſe of obeying the mandites 
of his botiftituents. Te — bows? breju- 


multitude, He would firſt" 25 how 
the opinion of his conſtituents ſhall” be 
taken. Popular inſtructions are commonly 
the work, not of the wiſe and fieady, but 


the violent and raſh ; meetings held for 
directing repreſentatives are ſeldom attend- 
ed but by the idle and the diſſolute; and he 
is not without ſuſpicion, that of his con- 
ſtituents, as of other numbers of men, the 
aner; _ _— often be = wiſer” 
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He conſiders himſelf as deputed to pro- 
mote the publick good, and to preſerve his 
conſtituents, with the reſt of his covntry= 
men, not only from being hurtby others, 
but from Narr chemſelves. ers ng 
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ing been examined, and ſhewn to befick 
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as artifice may counterfeit, or folly miſap- 
ply, it cannot be improper to conſider, 
whether there are not ſome characteriſtical 
modes of fpeaking or acting, which may 
Prove a man to be NOT A PATRIOT. 


- In this i inquiry, perhaps clearer evidence 
may be diſcovered, and firmer perſuaſion 
attained ; for it 1s commonly eaſier to know 
what is wrong than what i is right; to find 
what we ſhould avoid, than what we ſhould 
\- ak | . 


7 | | 

As war is one of the heavieſt of national 
evils, a calamity, in which every ſpecies 
of miſery is involved; as it ſets the gene- 
ral ſafety to hazard, ſuſpends commerce, 
and deſolates the country; as it expoſes 


great numbers to hardſhips, dangers, cap- 
tivity, and death; no man, who deſires 


_thepublick proſperity, will inflame general 
reſentment by aggravating minute injuries, 


or 
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or enforcing diſputable rights of little im- 
portance. 


Ir may therefore be ſafely pranounced, : 


that thoſe men are no Patriots, who when 
the national honour was vindicated in the 
fight of Europe, and the Spaniards having 
| invaded what they call theit own, hall 
ſhrunk to a diſavowal of their attempt and 
a relaxation of their claim, would ſtill have 
have inſtigated us to a war for a bleak 


and barren ſpot in the Magellanic ocean, 
of which no uſe could be made unleſs 
it were a place of exile for the hypocrites 
of patriotiſm. | 

YET let it not be forgotten, that by the 
howling violence of patriotic rage, the 
nation was for a time exaſperated to ſuch 
madneſs, that for a barren rock, under 
a ſtormy ſky, we might have now been 
fighting and dying, had. got our competi- 
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who are now courting the favour of the 
people by noiſy profeſſions of public ſpirit, 
would, while they were counting the profits 
of their artifice, have enjoyed the patriotic 
Pleaſure of hearing ſometimes, that thou- 
fands had been ſlaughtered in a battle, and 
ſometimes that a navy had been diſpeopled 
by poiſoned air and corrupted food. 


HE that wiſhes to ſee his country robbed 
of its rights, cannot be a Patriot. 


THAT man therefore is no Patriot, who 
juſtifies the ridiculous claims of American 
uſurpation; who endeavours to deprive the 
nation of its natural and lawful authority 
over its own colonies ; thoſe colonies, which 
were ſettled under Engliſh proteQtion ; 
were conſtituted by an Engliſh charter; and 
have been defended by Engliftrarms, 


To ſuppoſe, that by ſending out a colony, 
the nation eſtabliſhed an independent power; 
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that when, by indulgence and favour, emi« 
grants are become rich, they ſhall not con- 
tribute to their own defence, but at their 
on pleaſure; and that they ſhall not be 
included, like millions of theit fellow-ſub< 
jects, in the general ſyſtem of repreſenta- 
tion; involves ſuch an accumulation of it 
abſurdity, as nothing but the ſhew of pa- A 
triotiſm could palliate. 


He that accepts protection, ſtipulates 
obedience. We have always protected the 
Americans; we may therefore ſubject them 


to government. | 


Tur lefs is included in the greater. That 
power which can take away life, may ſeize 
upon property. The parliament may enact 
for America a law of capital puniſhment” 
it may therefore eſtabliſh 2 bi! Ki 
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cannot all be ſuppoſed to have committed 
adds of rebellion, yet all are involved in 
the penalty impoſed. This, they ſay, is 
to violate the firſt rule of juſtice, by con- 
demning the innocent to ſuffer with the 


guilty. 


TH1s deſerves ſome notice, as it ſeems 
dictated by equity and humanity, however it 
may raiſe contempt, by the ignorance which 
it betrays of the ſtate of man, and the 
ſyſtem of things. That the innocent ſhould 
be confounded with the guilty, is undoubt- 
edly an evil; but it is an evil which no 
care or caution can, prevent. National 


crimes require national puniſhments, of 
Which many muſt neceſſarily have their 


part, who have not incurred them by per- 
ſonal guilt. If rebels ſhould fortify a town, 
the cannon of lawful authority will en- 
danger equally the harmleſs 3 and 
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In ſome caſes, thoſe ſuffer moſt who are 
leaſt intended to be hurt. If the French 
in the late war had taken an Engliſh city, 
and permitted the natives to keep their 
dwellings, how could it have been recovered, 
but by the ſlaughter of our friends? A 
bomb might as well deſtroy an Engliſhman 
as a Frenchman; and by famine we know 
that the inhabitants would be the firſt that 
ſhould periſh. ac 


Tuis infliction of promiſcuous evil may 
therefore be lamented, but cannot be blamed. 
The power of lawful government muſt be 
maintained; and the miferies which rebel- 
lion produces, can be charged only on the 


THAT man likewife is not a Patriot, 
who denies his governors their due praiſe, 
and who conceals from the people the be- 
nefits which they receive. Thoſe l 
can lay no claim to this illuſtrious ppella- 
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"tion, who impute want of public Þirit to 
the late parliament ; an aſſembly of men, 
whom, notwithſtanding ſome fluctuation 
of counſel, and ſome weakneſs of agency, 
the nation muſt always remember with 
gratitude, fince it is indebted to them for a 
very ample conceſſion in the reſignation of 
Protections, and a wiſe and honeſt attempt 
to improve the conſtitution, in the new ju- 
dicature inſtituted for the trial of elections. 


Tur right of protection, 85 might 
be neceſſary when it was firſt claimed, and 
was very conſiſtent with that liberality of 
immunities in which the feudal conſtitution 
delighted, was by its nature liable to abuſe, 
and had in reality been ſometimes miſap- 
plied, to the evaſion of the law and the 
defeat of juſtice, The evil was perhaps 
not adequate to the clamour ; nor is it very 
certain, that the poſſible good of this pri- 
vilege was not more than equal to the poſ- 
ſible evil. It is however plain, that whe- 
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ther they gave any thing or not to the 


Public, they at leaſt loſt ſomething | from 


themſelves, They diveſted their dignity 


of a very ſplendid diſtinQion, and ſhewed 


that they were more willing than their pre- 


deceſſors to ſtand on a level with their fel- 


low ſubjects. 


THE new mode of trying elections, if it 
be found effectual, will diffuſe its conſe- 
quences further than ſeems yet to be fore- 
ſeen. It is, I believe, generally conſidered 
as advantageous only to thoſe who claim 
ſeats in parliament ; but, if to chuſe re- 
preſentatives be one of the moſt valuable 
rights of Engliſhmen, every voter muſt 
conſider that law as adding to his happi- 
neſs, which makes his ſuffrage efficacious; 
ſince it was vain to chuſe, while the elec- 
tion codld be n by any other power. 

Wrnu what 1 imperious contempt os an- 
cient rights, and what audaciouſneſs. of 
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arbitrary authority, former parliaments 
have judged the diſputes about elections, 
it is not neceſſary to relate. The claim 
of a candidate, and the right of electors 
are ſaid ſcarcely to have been, even in ap- 
pearance, referred to conſcience; but to 
have been decided by party, by paſſion, by 
prejudice, or by frolic. To have friends 
in the borough was of little uſe to him, 
who wanted friends in the houſe; a pre- 


tence was eaſily found to evade a majority, 


and the ſcat was at laſt his, that was cho- 
ſen not by his eleQors, but his fellow-ſe- 
nators. 


Tavs the nation was inſulted with a 
mock election, and the parhament was 
filled with ſpurious repreſentatives ; one 
of the moſt important claims, that of a 
right to ſit in the ſupreme council of the 
kingdom, was debated in jeſt, and no man 
could be confident of fucceſs from the * 


« tice of his cauſe. 


A DISPUTED 
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- A DISPUTED election is now tried with 
the fame ſcrupulouſneſs and folemnity, as 
any other title, The candidate that has 
deſerved well of his neighbours, may now 
be certain of enjoying the effect of their 
approbation; and the elector, who has 
voted honeſtly for known merit, may be 
certain that he has not voted in vain. 


SUCH was the parliament, which ſome 
of thoſe, who are now aſpiring to fit in 
another, have taught the rabble to confider 
as an unlawful convention of men, worth- 
leſs, venal, and proſtitute, ſlaves of the 
court, and tyrants of the people. 


THAT the next Houſe of Commons 
may act upon the principles of the laſt, 
with more conſtancy and higher ſpirit, 
muſt be the wiſh of all who wiſh well to 
the Publick; and it is ſurely not too much 
to expect, that the nation will recover from 
its deluſion, and unite in a general abhor- 
rence of thoſe who, by deceiving the ere- 
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dulous with fictitious miſchiefs, overbear- 
ing the weak by audacity of falſehood, 
by appealing to the judgment of ignorance, 
and flattering the vanity of meanneſs, by 
langeriog baneſty and; inſulting dignity, 
have gathered round them whatever the 
kingdom can ſupply of baſe, and groſs, 
and profligate; and raiſed by merit to this 
bad eminence, arrogate to themſelves the 
name of PaTRIOTS, 5 
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RESOLUTIONS AND ADDRESS 
OF THE 


AMERICAN CONGRESS. 


[ 1775. J 


TAXATION 


N 0 TYRANNY. 


1 all the parts of human knowledge, 

whether terminating in ſcience merely 
ſpeculative, or operating upon life private 
or civil, are admitted ſome fundamental 
principles, or common axioms, which being 
generally received are little doubted, and 
being little doubted have been rarely proved, 


Or theſe gratuitous and acknowledged 
truths it is often the fate to become leſs 
evident by endeavours to explain -them, 
however neceſſary ſuch endeavours may 
be made by the miſapprehenſions of ab- 
furdity, or the ſophiſtries of intereſt. It 


is difficult to prove the principles of ſcience, 
becauſe 
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— notions cannot always be found 
more intelligible than thoſe. which are 
queſtioned. It is difficult to prove the 
principles of practice, becauſe they have 
for the moſt part not been diſcovered by 
inveſtigation, but obtruded by experience, 
and the demonſtrator will find, after an 
operoſe deduction, chat he has been ti trying 
to make that ſeen which can be only felt. | 


Or this kind is the poſition, yea 
fupreme power of every community har the 
. right of requiring from all its fubjectr \ſuch 
contributions as are neceſſary to the pub- 
lie fafety or public profperity, which was 
conſidered by all mankind, as. compriſing 
the primary and eſſential condition of all 
palitical ſociety, till it became diſputed 
by. thoſe zealots of anarchy, who have 
denied 10 the Parliament of Britain _ 
wot -of- taxing. the American ut 


| 
"IN" "Favour of this exemption of the p 
c 


Aimericans | from. the authority a of their 
| On lawful 
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awful ſovereign, and the dominion of 


their mother-country, very loud clamours 
have been raiſed, and many wild afſertions 
advanced, which by ſuch as borrow their 
opinions from the reigning faſhion have 
been admitted as arguments; 5 and what 
is rant, though their tendency is to leſ- 
ſen Engliſh honour, and Engliſh power, 
have been heard by Engliſh-men with a 
wiſh. to find them true. Paſſion has in 
its firſt vialence controlled intereſt, as the 
eddy for a while runs againſt the ſtream, 


Aue da M eee 

o de prejudieed is always to be weak; 
yet there are prejudices ſo near to laudable, 
that they have been often praiſed, and are 
always pardoned. To love their country 
has been conſidered as virtue in men, whoſe 
e could not be otherwiſe chan blind, 


becauſe their preference was made without 


a compariſon; but it has never been my 
fortune to find, either in ancient or mo: 


dern writers, any ' honourable mention = | 


tes 


thoſe, 
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thoſe, who have with N blindneſs bated 


their coun try. 


. Turst antipatriotic prejudices. are che 


abortions of Folly impregnated by Faction, 
which being produced againſt the ſtanding 
order of Nature, have not ſtrength ſuf - 


ficient for long life. They are born only 
to ſcream. and periſh, and leave thoſe to 
contempt or deteſtation, whoſe kindneſs 


was employed to nurſe them into miſchief; 


To perplex the opinion of the Publick 


many artifices have been uſed, which, as 


uſually happens when falſchood is to be. 
maintained by fraud, loſe their force by 


counteraCting ot one another. BA 


Tus nation is aha to he mollifed: 


by a tender tale of men, who fled from 
tyranny to rocks and deſerts, and i is per- 
ſuaded to loſe all claims of juſtice, and all 


ſenſe ba dignity, in compaſfion for a harm=- 
I leſs 


— 
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leſs people, who having worked hard for 
bread in @, wild country, and obtained by 
the ſlaw progreſſion of manual. induſtry 
the accommodations of hife, are now inva- 
ded by unprecedented oppreſſion, and plun- 
dered of their properties hy the harpies of 
taxation. ; 3 | x . 
WI are told how their induſtry i is ob= 
ſtructed by unnatural reſtraints, and their h 
trade configed by rigorous prohibitians ; 
ho they are forbidden to enjoy the pro- 
ducts of their own ſoil, to manufacture 
the materials which Nature ſpreads be- 
fore them, or to carry their own goods 
to the neareſt market: and ſurely the gene- 
roſity of Engliſh virtue will never heap 
new weight upon thoſe that are already 
overladen, will never delight in that do- 
minion, which e cannot be exercifed but by 
deny and outrage. | EI 


Aar while we are melting in ſleat ſid 
rom, and in the travſports af delirious: 
un pity 
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pity dropping both the ſword and balance 
from our hands, another friend of the 
Americans thinks it better to awaken ano- 
ther paſſion, and tries to alarm our intereſt, 
or excite” our veneration, by accounts of 
their greatneſs and their opulence, of the 
fertility of their land, and the ſplendour 


of their towus. We then begin to conſi- 


der the queſtion with more evenneſs of 
mind, are ready to conclude that thoſe 
reſtrictions are not very oppreſſive which 
have been found conſiſtent with this ſpeedy 
growth of proſperity, and begin to think it 


reaſonable that they, who thus flouriſh * 


under the protection of our government, 
thould contribute ſomething towards | ts 


expence. ; | 
+85 1] \ht+ 24 3 3h He Yana til taut 3 


* L : R 7 


Ir. we. are 9 * told var rub 
cans, however wealthy, cannot be taxed; 


that they are the deſcendants of men who 
left all for liberty, and that they have con- 


Rantly eee principles and ſtub- 
4 bornneſs 


liz? 


4 
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aut too ohſtinate for porſuaſion, and too 
laugh at argument, and defeat vialence 3 
tains three millions, not of men merely, 
but of Whigs, of Whigs fierce for liberty, 
and diſdainful of dominion; that they 
multiply with the fecundity of their own * 
rattle-ſnakes, ſo that every quarter of * 
ha 982 ure gs My. Pow 
N 2 
Mex accuſtomed to think themſelves 
maſters do not love to be threatened. This 
u 15 1 hope,” conimonly throwt! away, 
or raiſes paſſions different from thoſe Which / 
it was intended to excite. Inſtead of terri "4 
fying the Engliſh hearer to tame acqui- 
eſcehce; it diſpoſes him to haſten the ex- 
periment of bending obſtinacy before i it is 
beedme yet more obdurate, and convinces | 
him chat it is neceſſary to attack a natiom 


thus prolific while we may yet hope to pre 
* (EATS N vail, 
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vail. When be is told through what ex- 
tent of tetritory we muſt tra bel to ſubdue 
them, he tecollects how far, a' ſew years 
ago, we travelled in their defence. When 
Hydra, he naturally — the 
nn deſig ed. qt Sd/ryvewts! 
nt 59d 144 1 * th ks avs to 1 qq 
: tee | 1 in- 
terruption of his profita- A commercial 
people, however magnanimous; ſhrinks at 
the thought of declining traffick, and an 
ufa vourable balance. They effect of iyhis 
terrour has been tried. We have been ſtun- 
ned with the importance of our American 


commerce, and heard of merchants, with 


warehouſes that are never to be emptied, 
and: of e e your wot: ig 


THAT our. commerce with Aledth"is 
profitable, however leſs than oſtentatious or 


ak eſtimates have made it, and that 
it 
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it ĩs our intereſt to preſerve it has never 
been denied; but ſurely it will moſt effec- 
tually be preſerved, by being kept always 
in dur own power. Conceſſions may pro- 
mote it for a moment, but ſuperiority only 
em enfure its continuance,” There will 
always be a part, and always à very large 
part of every community chat have no care 
but for themſelves, and whoſe care for 
themſelves reaches little farther than im- 
patience of immediate pain, and eager- 
ald to feel with peculiar nicety. They 
vb look but little into futurity, have per- 
haps the quickeſt ſenſation of the preſent. 
A merchant's deſire is not of glory, but 


oß gain; not of publick wealth, but of 


private emolument; he is therefore rarely 
to be conſulted about war and peace, or 
any deſigns of wide extent and diſtant con- 


ſequence... 70177 © orten 52 CART. 
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ur this, like other general characters, 
will ſometimes fail. The tradets of Bir. 
imputation of narrow ſelſiſhneſs by a mane 
ly recommendation to Parliament of the 
righ ts.and patron 5 e native country. 


— iy 4 | TREO .% S106: 4 912 


To theſe. cs 100 e uſcribe 
an abſurd and enthuſaftick: vohtempt of 
intereſts but to give th᷑m the rational and 
juſt praiſe of diſtinguiſhing real from ſeem- 
ing good, of being able to ſee through che 
cloud of interpofing 4ifficulties,, jo the 
laſting and folid rene e 
ee, ; 


Gols, Pod) eg. alt Ka 
De: 82. 
- La'r all theſe, topicks ay perſuaſion 
has tried another, in. which, 4errour and 
pity are happily combined, not without 
a proper ſuperaddition of that admiration 
which latter ages have brought into the 
= + | 8 * — 
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drama. The heroes of Boſton he tells us, 
would have left their town; their port, and 
their trade, have reſigned the ſplendour 
of opulence, and quitted the delights of 
neighbourhood, to diſperſe themſelves over 
the country, where they would till the 
ground; and fiſh in the rivers, Og 
ns, AND BEFREB, © 


LE 


"Tags ſurely are brave words. If the 
mere ſound of freedom can operate thus 
powerfully, let no man hereafter doubt 
the ſtory of the Pied Piper. The removal 
of the people of Boſton into the country, 
ſeems even to the congreſs not only dif- 
fleutt in its execution, but important in iti 
conſequences. The difficulty of execution 
is beſt known to the Boſtonians them- 


ſelves ; ; the conſequence, alas! will only 


be, that they will leave good. houſes to 
wiſer: men. 


IS N 3 VET 
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Fer beſore they quit the eotnforts of 
4 Warm hotne for the ſounding ſomething 
which they think better be cannot be 
tnongbt them enemy who adviſes them to 
dconſider well Whether they ſhall find it. 
By turning fiſhermen or hunters, wood - 
but it is not ſo eaſy to conceive them free; 
for who can be more a ſlave than he that 
is driven by force from the comforts of 
life, is compelled to leave his houſe ta a 
| caſual comer, and whatever he. does, or 
wherever he wanders, finds: every moment 
{ome new teſtimony of his own ſubjection? 
I choice of evil be freedom, the felon in 
che gallies has his option of laboyr ox of 
. tripes.. The Boſtonian may quit his houſe 
0 arve in the fields; his dog may refuſe 


to ſet, and ſmart under the laſh,. and chey 


may then congratulate each other upon 
the ſmiles of liberty, galt of bliſt and 
__— delight. .. 19m A Id: Js! 
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Jo treat ſuch deſigns as ſerious, would 
be to think. too contemptuouſſy of Boſe 
tonian underſtandings. - The artifice in- 
deed is not new: the bluſterer who 
threatencd in vain to deſtroy his oppo- 
nent, has ſometimes obtained his end, by 
making it believe that he would _ 
Wo N 
Bor terrours and pity are 3 
means by which the taxation of the 
Americans is oppoſed. There are thoſe 
who profeſs to uſe them only as auxiliaries 
to reaſon and juſtice, who tell us, chat to 
tax the Colonies is uſurpation and oppreſ- 
ſion an invaſion of natural and legal 
rights, and à violation of thoſe principles 
which ſupport the conſtitution of Englith 


neal 15 02901 338m bas 298 91 


RE 124110: ' [362 2065 got 78M 
Tis Aar d ie is of n 
- That the Americans ate able to bear tax» 


ation is indubitable; that their refuſal may 
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be over- ruled is highly probable : but 
Power is no ſufficient evidence of truth; 
Let us examine our own claim, and the 
objections of the recuſants, with | caution 
Proportioned. to the event of the deciſion, 
which muſt con vict one * of enn 
or the other of rebellion. 


A TAX is a payment exacted by autho- 
rity from part of the community for the 
benefit of the whole. From whom, and 
in what Proportion ſuch payment ſhall be 
required, and to what ufes it ſhall be ap- 
plied, thoſe only are to judge to whom 
government is intruſted. In the Britiſh 
domition taxes ate apportioned, levied, 
; and appropriated by the ſtates aſſembled in 
| R | LIN 


a Lo A. 


— 


Or every ES all Fen 8 
| communities are liable to taxation, becauſe 
| they all ſhare the, benefits of government, 
and therefore ought, all to furniſh their 
— de Ainet * 
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TRI the Americans have never open 
denied. That it is their duty to pay the caſt 
of their own. ſafety they ſeem to admit g 
nor do they refuſe their contribution: to:the 
exigencics, whatever they may be, of the 
Britiſh empire; but they make this parti- 

cipation of the public burden a duty of very 
uncertain extent, and imperfect obligation, 
a duty temporary, occaſional, and eleQtive; 
of which they reſerve to themſelves the 
right of ſettling the degree, the time, and 
the duration, of judging when it may be 
i and when it has been e 


"þ Turv allow to the 6 Ls power no- 
thing more than the liberty of notifying 
to them its demands or its neceſſities. Of 
this notification they profeſs to think for 
themſelves, how far it ſhall influence their 
counſels, and of the neceſſities alleged, 
bow far they ſhall endeavour to relieve 
them. They aſſume the excluſive power 
of ſettling not ouly the mode, but the 
21 quantity 
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ts'co-operate'with all the other dominions 
of the king; but they will co-operate by 
nd means which they do not like, and at 
10 greater eee Wee willing to 
bear n niemand Not 
- ,notiiosb ei abn 29 
Tu 1s claim, wild as it may ſeem, this 
claim, which ſuppoſes dominion without 
authority, and ſubjects without ſubordi- 
nation, has found among the libertines of 
policy many clamorous and hardy vindi- 
Gators. The laws of Nature, the rights 
of humanity, the faith of charters, the 
danger of liberty, the encroachments of 
vſurpation, have been thundered in our 
ears, ſometimes by intereſted faction, and 
(memes by honeſt ſtupidity. 
gi: 1655! 
Ix i is 00 * e thas if twenty 
philoſophers f ſhall reſolutely deny that the 
preſence of the ſun makes the day, he will 
not deſpair but whole nations may adopt 
«(3 the 
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We 80 wanyipolidia a 10 
| haven denied to the Mother: country tho 
power: of taxing the Colonies, and have 
enforced their denial with ſo much vio- 
len of outory, that their ſect is already 
yery numerous, and the publick voice fuſs 
pends its deciſion. . 


2101 [95 W 12 


IN 2 and political JA ar the con; 
teſt between intereſt and juſtice has been 
often tedious and often fierce, but perhaps 
it never happened before, that juſtice 
found much oppoſition with intereſt on ber 
r 


0 4s the ſatisfaction of this pms 
is neceſfity” to conſider how a Coloay is 
conſtituted,” what are the terms of migta⸗ 
tion as dictated by Nature, or ſettled by 
compact, and what ſocial or political rights 
the man loſes, or acquires, that leaves 
bis country to eſtabliſh himſelf i in a Ciftant 
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Or two modes of migration the hiſtory 
f mankind informs us, and ſo far as I can 
„ e of eee 204! #3IYHÞPIG 

1997074194 91 33:4 S400 youth 


Me 


} | 4! Gr rg Not! 
N countries where life was yet m 


Juſted, And policy unformed, it ſometimes 
happened chat by the diffenſions of heads 
of families, by the ambition of daring 
adventurers, by ſome accidental preſſure 
of diſtreſs, or by the mere diſcontent of 
idleneſs, one part of the community by broke 
off from the reſt, and numbers, greater 
or ſmaller; forſook their habitations, 'put 
themſelves under the command of ſome fas 
vourite of fortune, and with or Without 
the conſent of their countrymen or gover- 
nours, went out to ſee what better regions 
they could occupy, and in what place, by 
conqueſt or by treaty, Ng 1 pe gain a 
ne ABT: 

1701 Snus | % 1 Ji 
| _—_ of epd like e theſe; who toms 


mitted to their own ſwords their hopes and 
FITS 7 their 
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hace a aim ok ems 
proſpectg, and intereſts, of their own. 
They looked back no more to their former 
home ; they expected no help from = 
whom they, had left behind; if they, can 
quered, they conquered for re 3 
if they were deſtroyed, they were not by | 
any. « other power either lamented or den 


venged 4. 


* " 
1.4 % . . = * k 1 
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Or this kind 1 to > have been all the 
migrations of the early world, whether bil: 
torical or fabulous, and of this Kind were 
the eruptions of thoſe. nations Thich 
from. the North invaded, the; Raman. 
pixe, and Ae Europe. vlt aen cg. 
Wen . e t ene Tulz 
= Teo 

* aha, by the 1 admiſſion of 
wiſer laws and gentler manners, ſociety 
lated, it was found that the power of 
« 1248 | ' every 
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every people confiſted in union, produded 
joint efforts and conſiſtent council... 


1000005310110: a 115d  patdgob Aot ag! 


pc this time Independence perbepti⸗ 


55 waſted" away. No part of tlie nation 


Was permitted to act for itſelf. All how 
Rad the fame enemies and the ſame friends: 
me Government protected individuale, and 
individuals were required to refer their de- 


ſigus to the e e of the Government. 


Si e erf gu un) 


By his principle it is, that” ſtates ute 
—__ and confolidated.” Every man 18 
taught to conſider his own happineſs ad 
woitibitiet with che public: proſperity, ind 
to think himſelf great and powerful, in pro- 
portion to the greatneſs and power of his 
Governors. 5 50; Dodteib aved 31810 
Abe ib: 3b by 91051 ft bel A917 


Ha the Weſtern continent been diſbo- 


vered between the fourth and tenth century; 


when- alt the. Northern world was in mo- 
* To | tion; 
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tion: and had navigation been at that time 


ſuffieĩenily advanced to make ſo long a paſ 


ſage eaſily practicable, chere is lie r = 


ſon for doubting but the intumeſcence of 
nations would have. found ts vent, like all 
other ex panſ ve violence, where. there was 
leaſt reſiſtance; and that Hyas and, Van- 


dale, inſtead of fighting their way to the 


South of Europe, would have gone by 
thouſands and by myriads under their {eyes 
ral. chiefs. 10 uke pollen of regions 
ſmiling with pleaſure and waving with fer- 
tility, from which the OR inhabitants 
were unable to repel. n G er 
4e gd e gan 

— Nats e 
of laxity have produced a diſtinct and ins» 
dependent ſtate. The Scandinavian heroes 
might have divided the countrx among 
them, and have ſpread the feudal ſubdi- 
viſian of regality from - Hudſon's BA to 
the Paciſio Ocean. 
ont u- 4vw bnow a 207 lia agαν 
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Bur Columbus came ſive or ſi hun · 


dred years too late for the candidates of 


ſovereignty. When he formed his pro- 
ject of diſcovery, che fluctuations of mili- 


ed eneben ent 2nd wegeiler fibortihgs 
non. No man could any longer ere@ 
Menſelf into a chieftain, and lead out his 

fellow · ſubjects by his own authority to 
plunder or to war. He that committed any 


was conſidered by all mankind as a robber 
or a pirate, names which were now of 


man was ambitious. -. BY 1 «47 18 N — 1 | 


In 
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Ost ustsus in a remoter time would 


have foun id his way to ſome'difcontented 
Sovereign, who would have taken fire at 
ndled 


ſal, and have quickly Ki 


his 
2 A. 


with 


began ꝛ0 regain- & ſettled. form, by eſta- 
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with equal heat a troop of followers ; they 
would have built ſhips, or have ſeized 
them, and have wandered with him at all 
adventures as far as they conld keep hope 
in their company. But the age being now 
paſt of vagrant excurſion and fortuitous 
hoſtility, he was under the neceſſity of 
travelling from court to court, ſcorned and 
repulſed as a wild projector, an idle pro- 
miſer of kingdoms in the clouds: nor has 
any part of the world yet had reaſon to 
rejoice that he found at laſt n * 


ei e 


I FR ſame year, in a year hitherto diſ- 
aſtrous to mankind, by the Portugueſe was 
diſcovered the paſſage of the Indies, and 
by the Spaniards the coaſt of America. The 
nations of Europe were fired with bound- 
leſs expectation, and the diſcoverers pur- 
ſuing their enterpriſe, made conqueſts in 
both hemiſpheres of wide extent. But the 
adyenturers were contented with plunder ; 
* though 


* * 
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though they took gold and filver to them- 
ſelves, they \ſeized iſlands and kingdoms 
in the name of their Sovereigns. When 
a new region was gained, a governour was 
appointed by that power which had given 
the commiſſion to-the conqueror; nor have 


T met. with any European but Stukeley of 


London, that formed a deſign of exalting 
himſelf in the newly found: countries to 


I dominion. 


10 ſeeure a conqueſt, it was always ne- 
— to plant a colony, and territories 
thus occupied and ſettled were rightly con- 
ſidered as mere extenſions or proceſſes of 
empire; as ramifications which by the cir- 
culation of one publick intereſt communi- 


rated with the original ſource of dominion, 


and which were kept flouriſhing and ſpread- 
ing by the radical vigour of the Mother- 
. 


Pn Coloniesof Bahn differ no other- 


aid Rüm thoſe of other nations, than as 
Sone iD. 2 the 


Fg. 2, =; 


the community, regulates and adjuſts all 
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the Engliſh conſtitution differs from theirs. 
All Government is ultimately and eſſen- 
tially abſolute, but ſubordinate - ſocieties 
may have more immunities, or individuals 
greater liberty, as the operations of Go- 
vernment are differently conducted. An 


Engliſhman in the common courſe of life 
and action feels no reſtraint. An Engliſh 
Colony has very liberal powers of regu- 
lating its own manners and adjuſting its 
own affairs, But an Engliſh individual 
may by the ſupreme authority be deprived 
of liberty, and a Colony diveſted of its 


powers, for reaſons of which that autho- 
rity is the only judge. 


In ſovereignty there are no gradations. 
There may be limited royalty, there may 
be limited conſulſhip; but there can be no 
limited government. There muſt in every 
ſociety be ſome power or other from which 
there is no appeal, which admits no reſtric- 
tions, which pervades the whole maſs of 


O 2 ſubordination, 
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ſubordination, enacts laws or repeals them, 
erects or annuls judicatures, extends or con- 
tracts privileges, exempt itfelf from queſ- 
tion or control, and bounded only by phy- 
ſical neceſſity. 


By this power, wherever it ſubſiſts, all 
legiſlation and juriſdiction is animated and 
maintained. - From this all legal rights 
are emanations, which, whether equitably 
or not, may be legally recalled, It is not 
infallible, for it may do wrong; but it is 
irreſiſtible, for it can be reſiſted only by 
rebellion, by an act which makes it queſ- 
tionable what ſhall be thenceforward the 
ſupreme power. 


Ax Engliſh Colony is a number of 
perſons, to whom the King grants a Charter 
permitting. them to ſettle in ſome diftant 
country, and enabling them to conſtitute a 
Corporation, enjoying ſuch powers as the 
Charter grants, to be adminiſtered in ſuch 
forms as the Charter preſcribes. "As 4 
Ivy 5 Corporation 
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Corporation they make laws for them- 
ſelves, but as a Corporation ſubſiſting by 
a grant from higher authority, to the con- 
trol of that authority they continue ſub- 


As men laced at a greater diſtance + 
from the Supreme Council of the king- 
dom, they muſt be intruſted with ampler 
liberty of regulating their conduct by their 
own wiſdom. As they are more ſecluded 
from eaſy recourſe to national judicature, 
they muſt be more extenſively commiſſion- 
ed to paſs judgment on each other. 


Fox this reaſon our more important and 
opulent Colonies ſee the appearance and 
feel the effect of a regular Legillature, 


unqueſtioned authority, that it has for- 


gotten whence that authority Was originally 
derived. 


0 3 To 
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To their | Charters” the "Colonies" owe, 
| like other corporations, their political ex- 

menee The ſolemnities of Iegiſlation, the 

admitiftfation of juſtice, che ſecurity of 
property, are all beſtowed upon them by 
the royal grant. Without their Charter 
there would be no power among them, by 
which any law could be made, or duties 
enjoined, any debt recovered, or criminal 
Puniſhed. 


+ ACnanrer is a grant of certain pow- 


ers or privileges given to a part of the 
community for the advantage of the whole, 
and is therefore liable by its nature to 

#5 change or to revocation. Every * of 

; Government aims at publick good. A 
Charter, which experience has ſhewn to 
be detrimental-to the nation, is to be re- 
'pealed; "becauſe general proſperity muſt 
"always de preferred to particular intereſt. | 
If a Charter be uſed to evil purpoſes, it | 
is forfeited, as the weapon is taken away . 
e is ay employed. g 


THE 
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Tu Charter therefore by which pro- 
vincial governments are. conſtituted, may 
be always legally, and where it is either 
inconvenient in its nature, or miſapplicd 
in its uſe, may be equitably. repealed; by 
ſuch repeal. the whole fabrick of ſubordi- 
nation is immediately deſtroyed, and the 
conſtitution ſunk at once into a chaos: the 
ſociety is diſſolved into a tumult of indi- 
viduals, without authority to command, 
or obligation to obey; without any pu- 
niſhment of wrongs but by perſonal re- 
ſentment, or any protection of right but 
by the hand of the poſſeſſor. 


A COLONY is to the Mother=<ountry as 
a member to the body, deriving its action 
and its ſtrength from the general principle 
of vitality; receiving from the body, and 
communicating to it, all the benefits and 
evils of health and diſeaſe; liable in dan- 
gerous maladies to ſharp applications, of 
which the body however muſt partake the | 
| O 4 paing | 


— —— — —ͤ— — 


A 
— 
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pain; and expoſed, if 'incurably tainted, 
to amputation, by which the e like- 
wile will de mutilated.” TH aha ag. 7, 


* Ti EB Mrdarecentry always conſiders 
the Colonies thus connected, as parts of 
itſelf; the proſperity or unhappineſs. of 
either is the proſperity or unhappineſs of 
both; not perhaps of both in the ſame 
degree, for the body may ſubſiſt, though 
leſs commodiouſly, without a limb, but 
the limb muſt periſh if it be parted from 
the body, 


Our Colonies therefore, however di- 
ſtant, . have been hitherto treated as con- 
ſtituent parts of the Britiſh Empire. The 
inhabitants incorporated by Engliſh Char- 
ters, are entitled to all the rights of Engliſh- 

zen. They are governed by Engliſh laws, 
entitled to Engliſh dignities, regulated by 
Engliſh counſels, and protected by En- 
gliſh arms; and it ſeems to follow by con- 


pry ſequence 
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ſequence not eaſily avoided, that they are 
ſubject to Engliſh government, nn. 
able by Engliſh taxation. | 


To him that conſiders the nature, the 
original, the progreſs, and the conſtitu- 
tion of the Colonies, who remembers that 
the firſt diſcoverers had commiſſions from 
the Crown, that the firſt ſettlers owe to a 
Charter their civil forms and regular ma- 
giſtracy, and that all perſonal immunities 
and legal ſecurities, by which the condi- 
tion of the ſubject has been from time to 
time improved, have been exended to the 
Coloniſts, it will not be doubted but the 
Parliament of England has a right to 
bind them by ftatutes, and to bind them 
in all caſes whatſoever, and has therefore 
a natural and conſtitutional power of lay- 
ing upon them any tax or impoſt, whe- 
ther external or internal, upon the product 
of land, or the manufaQures of induſtry, 
in the exigencies of war, or in the time 


* 
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of profound peace, for the defence of 
America, for the purpoſe of raiſing @ re- 
wenue, or for any other end beneficial to 


the Empire. 


511 
nn 


Ten are ſome and thoſe not incon- 
ſiderable for number, nor contem ptible for 
knowledge, who except the power of tax- 
ation from the general dominion of Par- 
liament, and hold, that whatever degrees 
of obedience may be exacted, or whatever 
authority may be exereiſed in other acts of 
Government, there is ſtill reverence to be 
paid to money, and that legiſlation paſſes 
its limits when it violates the purſe, * 


Or this exception, which by a head not 
fully impregnated with politicks is not 
eicl comprehended, it is alleged as an 
unabf&crible reaſon, that the Colonies 
ſend 8 Yepreſentatives to the Houſe of 
omnes. 


* 8 Nero: \ 2.7% a 8 
mn Ir 
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II is, fay the American advocates; the 
natural diſtinction of a freeman, and the 
legal privilege of an Engliſhman, that he 
is able to call his poſſeſſions his own, that 
he can ſit ſecure in the enjoyment of inhe- 
ritance or acquiſition, that his houſe is for- 
tified by the law, and that nothing can 
be taken from him but by his own conſent, 
This conſent is given for every man by his 
repreſentative in parliament. The Ameri- 
cans unrepreſented cannot conſent to En- 
glich taxations, as a corporation, and they 
will nat conſent as individuals. 


Or this argument, it has been obſerved 
by more than one, that its force extends 
equally to all other laws, for a freeman 
is not to be expoſed to puniſhment, or be 
called to any onerous ſervice but by his 
own conſent, The Congreſs has extracted 
- a, poſition from the fanciful Monteſquiew, 
that in a free flate every man being a free 
agent ought to be concerned in bis own g- 
e verum. 
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vernment. Whatever is true of taxation is 
true of every other law, that he who is 
bound by it, without his conſent, is not 
free, for he is not concerned in his own 
government. | | | 


He that denies the Eoglich Parliament 
the right of taxation, denies it likewiſe 
the right of making any other laws civil 
or criminal, yet this power over the Co- 
lonies was never yet diſputed by themſel ves. 
They have always admitted ſtatutes for 
the puniſhment of offences, and for the 
redreſs or prevention of inconvenicncies, 
and the reception of any law draws after 
it by a chain which cannot be broken, the 
unwelcome neeeſſity of ſubmitting to tax- 


ation, 59 J. 40 


a Ta * free. man is Cs by him 
n en by laws to which he has conſented, 
is a poſiuion of mighty ſound: but every 
man that utters it, with whatever confi- 


depgey and every man that hears it, with 


man whatever 
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whatever. acquieſcence, if conſent be ſup- 
poſed to imply the power of refuſal, feels 
it to be falſe. We virtually and impli- 
 citly allow the inſtitutions of any Govern- 
ment of which we enjoy the benefit, and 
ſolicit the protection. In wide extended 
dominions, though power has been dif- 
fuſed with the moſt even hand, yet a very 
ſmall part of the people are either prima- 
rily or ſecondarily conſulted in Legiſlation. 
The buſineſs of the Publick muſt be done 
by delegation. The choice of delegates is 
made by a ſelect number, and thofe who 
are not electors ſtand idle and helpleſs 
ſpectators of the commonweal, wholly un- 
concerned in the government of themſelves. 


Ox Electors the hap is but little better. 
They are often far from unanimity in 
their choice, and where the numbers ap- 
proach to equality, almoſt half muſt be 
governed not only without, but Aer 
ther choice, . 


9 


Haw 
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How any man can have conſented to 
inſtitutions eſtabliſhed in diſtant ages, it 
will be difficult to explain. In the moſt 
favourite reſidence of liberty, the conſent 
of individuals is merely paſſive, a tacit ad- 
miſſion in every community of the terms 
which that community grants and requires, 
As all are born the ſubjects of ſome ſtate or 
other, we may be ſaid to have been all born 
conſenting to ſome ſyſtem of Government, 
Other conſent than this, the condition of 
civil life does not allow. It is the unmean- 
ing clamour of the pedants of policy, 
the delirious dream of republican fana- 


Bur hear, ye ſons and daughters of liber- 
ty, the ſounds which the winds are wafting 
from the Weſtern Continent. The Ame- 
ricans are telling one another, what, if 
we may judge from their noiſy triumph, 
they have but lately diſcovered, and what 
yet is a very important truth: That they 

are 
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are entitled to Life, Laberty, and Property, 
and that they have never ceded to any ſovts 
reign power whatever a right to diſpoſe * 
either without their conſent. | 


WIIXx this reſolution ſtands alone, the 

Americans are free from ſingularity of 
opinion; their wit has not yet betrayed 
them to hereſy. While they ſpeak as the 
naked ſons of Nature, they claim but 
what is claimed by other men, and have 
withheld nothing but what all with-hold. 
They are here upon firm ground, behind 
entrenchments which never can be forced. 


HUMANITY is very uniform, The 
Americans have this reſemblance to Eu- 
ropeans, that they do not always know 
when they are well. They foon quit the 
fortreſs that could neither have been 
mined by ſophiſtry, nor battered by de- 
clamation. Their next reſolution declares, 
thar their anceftors; who fr ſettled the 
JS Colo- 
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Colonies, Were, at the time of 1 emigra- 
tion from the Mother-country, entitled to all 
the rights, liberties, and immunities of free 
and natural- born ſubjects within the realm 


of England. 

: Tuts likewiſe | is ; true; but when this 
is granted, their boaſt of original rights is 
at an end; they are no longer in a State of 
Nature. Thele lords of themſelves, theſe 


kings of Me, theſe demigods of indeperi- 
dence, ſink down to Coloniſts, governed 
by a Charter. If their anceſtors were ſub- 
Jes, they acknowledged a Sovereign; if 
they had a right to Engliſh privileges, 
they were accountable to Engliſh laws, and 
what muſt grieve the Lover of Liberty to 
diſcover, had ceded to the King and Parlia- 
ment, whether the right or not, at leaſt the 
power of diſpoſing, without therr conſent, 


of their lives, liberties, and properties. It 
therefore is required of them to prove, that 
the Parliament ever ceded to them a diſpen- 
ſation from that obedience, which they , 


— — ſo owe 
_— 


- ** 
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owe as natural-born ſubjects, or any de- 
gree of independence or immunity not en- 
joyed by other Engliſhmen. 


Tur ſay, That by ſuch emigration 
they by no means forfeited, ſurrendered, 
or loſt any of thoſe rights; but that they 
were, and their deſcendants now are, entitled 
to the exerciſe and enjoyment of all ſuch of 
them as their local and other circumflances 
enable Ben to exerciſe and enjoy. 


THAT Ben who form a ſettlement by 
a lawful Charter having committed no 
crime forfeit no privileges, will be readily 
confeſſed; but what they do not forfeit by 
any judicial ſentence, they may loſe by 
natural effects, As man can be but in one 
place at once, he cannot have the advantages 
of multiplied reſidence. He that will en- 
Joy the brightneſs of ſunſhine, muſt quit 
the coolneſs of the ſhade. He who goes 
voluntarily to America, cannot complain 
of loſing what he leaves in Europe. Hs 
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perhaps had a right to vote for a knight or 
burgefs; by eroſſing the Atlantick he has 
net nullified his right; but he has made 
its exertion no longer poſſible ®, - By his own 
choice he has left a country where he had a 
vote and little property, for another, where 
he has great property, but no. vote. But 
as this preference was deliberate and uncon- 
ſtrai ued, he is ſtill concerned in the govern- 
ment of himfelf 3 he has reduced himſelf 
from a voter to one of the innumerable 
multitude that have no vote. He has truly 
ceded bis right, but he ſtill is governed by 
his own.confent ; becauſe he has conſented 
to throw his atom of intereſt into the ge- 
neral maſs of the community. Of che | 
conſequences of his own act he has no cauſe | 
to complain 7 he has choſen, or intended 
to chuſe, the greater good; he is repreſent 
3 eee / 
c 
i 


preſentation. Inne woe. 


Of this en vod part to « converſation wich | 
dir John Haukint J dose \IJI — ** 7 


Alan i & Y Bur 
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Bur the privileges of an American ſcorn 
the limits of place; they are part of him- 
ſelf, and cannot be loſt by departure from 
his country; they float in the enn 
under the ocean. | $ 


Don is amara ſuam non intermiſceat undam. 


A: PLANTER, wherever he ſettles, is 
not only a freeman, but a legiſlator, abi 
imperator, ibi Roma, As the Engliſh Co- 
loniſis are not repreſented in the Britiſh 
Parliament, they are entitled to a free and 
excluſiue power of legiſlation in their ſeve= 
ral legiſlatures, in all caſes of Taxation and 
internal polity, ſabject only to the negative 
of the Sovereign, in ſuch manner as has been 
heretofore uſed and accuſtomed. We cheer- 
fully conſent to the operation of ſuch atts of 
the Britiſh Parliament as are bona fide re- 
trained to the regulation of our external 
commerce. excluding every idea of Taxation, 
internal or external, for raifmg a revenue on 
the e of America without their conſent. 
Pa THzIR 
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Taez1R reaſon for this claim is, that 
the foundation of Engliſh Liberty, and of 
all Government, is a right in the Peo- 
ple to participate in their Legiſlative Coun- 
cil. | te Rs 


THEY inherit, they ſay, from their an- 
ceftors, the right which their anceſtors poſ= 
ſeſſed, of enjoying all the privileges of En- 
gliſbhmen. That they inherit the right of 
their anceſtors is allowed ; but they can in- 
herit no more. Their anceſtors left a coun- 
try where the repreſentatives of the peo- 
ple were elected by men particularly quali- 
fied, and where thoſe who wanted qualifi- 
cations, or who did not uſe them, were 


bound by the deciſions of men, whom 
they had not deputed. 


THe coloniſts are the deſcendants of men, 
who either had no vote in elections, or 
who voluntarily reſigned them for ſome- 

| EE - 
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thing, in their opinion, of more eſlima- ä 


tion : they have therefore exactly what 


their anceſtors left them, not a vote in 
making laws, or in conſtituting legiſlators, | 


but the happineſs of being protected by 
law, and the duty of obeying it. 


Wnar their anceſtors did not carry 
with them, neither they nor their deſcend- 
ants have fince acquired, They have 
not, by abandoning their part in one legiſ- 
lature, obtained the power of conſtituting 
another, excluſive and independent, any 
more than the multitudes, who are now 
debarred from voting, have a right to erect 
a ſeparate Parliament for themſelves, 


Mex are wrong for want of ſenſe, but 
they are wrong by halves for want of 
ſpirit, Since the Americans have diſco- 
.vered that they can make a Parliament, 


-whence- comes it that they do not think 
P 3 themſelves 
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themſelves equally empowered to make a 
King? If they are ſubjects, whoſe govern- 
ment is conſtituted by à Charter, they 


can form no body of independent legiſ- 
lature. If their rights are inherent and 
underived, they may by their own ſuf- 
frages encircle with a diadem the brows 
of Mr. Cuſhing. | 


I is farther declared by the Congreſs 
of Philadelphia, that his Majeſty's Colomes 
are entitled ta all the privileges and immu- 
nities granted and confirmed to them by 
Royal Charters, or ſecured to them by their 
ſeveral cades of provincial laws. 


THe firſt clauſe of this reſolution is eaſily 
underſtood, and will be readily admitted. 
To all the privileges which a Charter can 
convey, | they are by a Royal Charter evi- 
dently entitled. The ſecond clauſe is of 
greater difficulty; for how can a provin- 
cial law ſecure privileges or immunities toa 
72 X province? 
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province? Provincial laws may grant to 


certain individuals of the province the 
enjoyment of gainful, or an immunity 
from onerous, offices; they may operate 
upon the people to whom they relate; but 
no province can confer. provincial. privi- 
leges on itſelf. They may have a right to 
all which the King has given them; but 
it is a conceit of the other hemiſphere, 
that men have a right to all which they 


have given to themſelves. 


A "CORPORATION is conſidered in law 
as an individual, and can no more extend 
its own immunities, than a man can by 
his own choice aſſume dignities or titles, 


Tux Legiſlature of a Colony, let not 
the compariſon be too much diſdained, is 


only the veſtry of a larger pariſh, which 


may lay a ceſs on the inhabitants, and en- 
force the payment; but can extend no in- 
fluence beyond its own diſtrict, muſt mo- 

P 4 dify 
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dify its particular regulations by the ge- 
neral law, and whatever may be its internal 
expentes, is __ liable to Taxes laid 15 ſu- 


Tur ee given to different pro- 
vinces are different, and no general right 
can be extracted from them. The Charter 
of Pennſylvania, where this Congreſs of 
anarchy has been impudently held, con- 
tains a clauſe admitting in expreſs terms 
Taxation by the Parliament. If in the other 
Charters no ſuch reſerve is made, it muſt 
have been omitted as not neceſſary, becauſe 
it is implied in the nature of ſubordinate 
government. They who are ſubject to 
laws, are liable to Taxes, If any ſuch 
immunity |} had been granted, it is ſtill re- 
vocable by the Legiſlature, and ought to 
be revoked, as contrary to the publick 
good, which is in every Charter ultimate- 
ly intended, 


SuPposn 
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- SvpposE it true, that any ſuch exemp- 
tion is contained in the Charter of Mary- 
land, it can be pleaded only by the Mary- 
landers. It is of no uſe for any other pro- 
vince, and with regard even to them, muſt 
have been conſidered as one of the grants 
in which the King has been deceived, 
and angulled as miſchievous tothe Publick, 
by ſacrificing to one little ſettlement the 
general intereſt of the Empire; as infring- 
ing the ſyſtem of dominion, and violating 
the compact of Government. But Dr. 
Tucker has ſhewn that even this Charter 
promiſes no exemption from Parliamentary 
Taxes. 


Ix the controverſy agitated about the 
beginning of this century, whether the 
Engliſh laws could bind Ireland, Dave- 
nant, who defended againſt Molyneux the 
claims of England, conſidered it as neceſ- 
ſary to prove nothing more, than that the 
preſent Iriſh muſt be deemed a Colony, 
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Tux neceſſary connexion of repreſent- 
atives with Taxes, ſeems to have ſunk 
deep into many of thoſe minds, that ad- 
mit ſounds without their meaning. 

Ovx nation is repreſented in Parliament 
by an aſſembly as numerous as can well 
conſiſt with order and diſpatch, choſen by 
perſons ſo differently qualified in different 
places, that the mode of choice ſeems to 
be, for the moſt part, formed by chance, 
and ſettled by cuſtom. Of individuals 
far the greater part have no vote, and of 
the voters few have any perſonal know- 
tedge of him to whom they intruſt their 
liberty and fortune. 


YET this repreſentation has the whole 
effect expected or deſired; that of ſpread- 
ing ſo wide the care of general intereſt, 
and the participation of publick counſels, 
that the advantage or corruption of par- 
ticular men can ſeldom operate with much 
injury to the Publick, 91 
4 Fox 
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Fox this reaſon many populous and 
opulent tqwns neither enjoy nor deſire 
particular repreſentatives :| they are in- 
cluded in the general ſcheme of publick 
adminiſtration, and cannot ſuffer but with 
the reſt of the Empire. 


Ir is urged that the Americans have 
not the ſame ſecurity, and that a Britiſh 
Legiſlator may wanton with their pro- 
perty ; yet if it be true, that their wealth 
is our wealth, and that their ruin will 
be our ruin, the Parliament has the ſame 
intereſt in attending to them, as to any 
other part of the nation. The reaſon why 
we place any confidence in our repreſenta- 
tives is, that they muſt ſhare in the good 
or evil which their counſels ſhall produce. 
Their ſhare is indeed commonly conſe- 
quential and remote; but it is not often 
poſſible that any immediate advantage can 
be extended to ſuch numbers as may pre- 
vail againft it. We are therefore as ſecuxe 

| againſt 
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againſt intentional depravations of Go- 
vernment as human wiſdom can make 
us; arid upon this ſecurity the Americans 
may venture to repoſe. 


IT is ſaid by the Old Member who has 
written an Appeal againſt the Tax, that 
as the produce of American labour is ſpent 
i Britiſh manufactures, the balance of 
trade is greatly againſt them; whatever 
you take directly in Taxes, is in ect taken 
from your own commerce. If the minifter 
feizes the money with which the American 
ſhould pay hit debts and come to market, 
the merchant cannot expect him as a cuſs 
tomer, nor can the debts already contracted 
be paid. —Suppoſe we obtain from America 
| million inſtead of one hundred thouſand 
poumds, it would be ſupplying one perſonal 
exigence by the future ruin of our commerce. 


Pax of this is true; but the Old Mem- 
— to ipeiceive;" that 5f-his bro- 
ren of the Legiſlature know this as well 


debe as 
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as himſelf, the Americans are in no danger 
of oppreſſion, ſince by men commonly 
provident they muſt be ſo taxed, as that 
we may not loſe one way what we gata 


another. 
+ f * 2 7 r 


Tus ſame Old Member has diſcovered, 
that the judges formerly thought it illegal 
to tax Ireland, and declares that no caſes 
can be more alike than thoſe of Ireland 
and America; yet the judges whom he 
quotes have mentioned a difference. Ire- 
land, they ſay, hath a Parliament of. its 
own, When any Colony has an inde- 
pendent Parliament acknowledged: by the 
Parliament of Britain, the caſes will differ 
leſs. Yet by the 6 Geo. I. chap. 5. the 
AQ of the Britiſh Parliament bind Ireland. 


7 


Ir is urged that when Wales, Durham, 
and Cheſter were diveſted of their particu- 
lar privileges or ancient government, and 

reduced 
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reduced to the ſtate of Fnpliſh counties, 
L had eee HAIRY ci perch | 


ip thoſe from whom "fomething had 
been taken, ſomething in return might 
| properly be given. To the Americans 
their Charters are left as they were, nor 
have they loſt any thing except that of 
which their ſedition has deprived them, 
If they were to be repreſented in Parlia- 
ment, ſomething would be n un 
nothing is withdrawn. | e dl 


r miete of dee Durham, 
and Wales, were invited to exchange their 
peculiar inſtitutions for the power of 
voting, which they wanted before. The 
Americans have voluntarily reſigned the 
power of voting, to live in diſtant and 
ſeparate governments, and what they 
have ROE quitted, they have no 
n to cddam. N 


_ 
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I muſt always be remembered that they 

are repreſented by the ſame virtual repre- 
ſentation as the greater part of Engliſh- 
men; and that if by change of place 
they have leſs ſhare in the Legiſlature 
than is proportionate to their opulence, 
they by their removal gained that opulence, 
and had originally and have now their 
choice of a vote at home, or riches at a 


e | 


RY are told, what appears to the Ol 
Member and to others a poſition that muſt 
drive us into inextricable abſurdity, that 
we have either no right, or the ſole right 


of taxing the Colonies. The meaning 


is, that if we can tax them, they cannot 
tax themſelves; and that if they can tax 


themſelves, we cannot tax them. We: 
anſwer with very little heſitation, that for 
the general uſe of the Empire we have 
the, ſole right of taxing them. If they 
have contributed any thing in their, own. 


aſſemblies, what they contributed was not 
1 paid, 
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Paid, but given; it was not a tax or tri- 
bute, but a preſent. Yet they have the 
natural and legal power of levying money 
on themſelves for provincial purpoſes, of 
providing for their own expence, at their 
own diſcretion. Let not this be thought 
new or ſtrange; it is the ſtate of every 
pariſh in the kingdom. 


THe. friends of the Americans are of 
different opinions. Some think that be- 
ing unrepreſented they ought to tax them- 


ſelvcs, and others that they ought to have 


repreſentatives in the Britiſh Parliament. 


Ir they are to tax themſelves, what 


power is to remain in the ſupreme Le- 


giſlature ? That they muſt ſettle their own 
mode of levying their money is ſuppoſed. 


May the Britiſh Parliament tell them how 
much they ſhall contribute? If the ſum may 
be preſcribed, they will return few thanks 
for the power of raifing it; if they are 


at 
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at liberty to aner to deny, they are no 


longer jt. WITH] + Mp] . $714 


fear - at 


Ir they. are — Tc * * hs 
number of theſe weſtern orators are to be 
admitted? This I ſuppoſe the, parliament 
muſt ſettle; yet if men have à natural 
and unalienable right to be repreſented, 
who. ſhall determine the number of their 
delegates ? Let us however ſuppoſe them 
to ſend twenty-three, half as many as 
the kingdom of Scotland, what will this 
repreſentation avail them ? To pay taxes 
will be ſtill a grievance. The love of 
money will not be leſſened, nor the 


pn of getting It increaſed, 
* * | 


4 e 


9 N 


* 


WAIT HER will this ef of repre- 
ſentation drive us? Is every petty ſettle - 
ment to be out of the reach of . 
ment, tilt it has ſent a ſenator to Parla- 
ment; or may two of them or a greater 
number be forced to unite in a fingle 
deputation? What at laſt is the- differ- 

| aq. 
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ence between him that is taxed by 
compulſion without repreſentation, and 
him that is repreſented by compulfion 
in order to be taxed ? 


- For many reigns the Houſe of Com- 
mons was in a ſtate of fluQtuation : new 
burgeſles were added from time to time, 
without any reaſon now to be diſcovered ; 
but the number has been fixed for more 
than a century and a half, and the king's 
power of increaſing it has been queſtioned, 
It will hardly be thought fit to new- mo- 
del the conſtitution in favour of the plant- 
ers, who, as they grow rich, may buy 
eſtates in England, and without any inno- 
vation, effectually repreſent their native 
colonies. 


THe friends of the Americans indeed 
aſk for them what they do not aſk for 
themſelves, This ineſtimable right of re- 
preſentation they have never ſolicited, 

| They 
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They mean not to exchange ſolid money 
for ſuch airy honour, They ſay, and 
ſay willingly, that they cannot convenient- 
ly. be repreſented ; becauſe their inference 
is, that they cannot be taxed. They are 
too remote to ſhare the general govern- 
ment, and therefore claim the * of 
governing themſelves. 


OF the principles contained in the re- 
ſolutions of the Congreſs, however wild, 
indefinite, and obſcure, ſuch has been the 
influence upon American underſtanding, 
that from New-England to South-Carolina 
there is formed a general combination of 
all the Provinces againſt their Mother- 
country. The madneſs of independence 
has ſpread from Colony to Colony, till 
order is loſt and government deſpiſed, and 
all is filled with miſrule, uproar, violence, 
and confuſion, To be quiet is diſaffec- 
tion, to be loyal is treaſon, 


. 
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Tur Congreſs of Philadelphia, an af- 
ſembly convened by its own authority, has 
promulgated a declaration, in compliance 
with which the communication between 
Britain and the greateſt part of North 
America is now fuſpended. They ceaſed 
to admit the importation of Engliſh goods 
in December 1774, and determine to per- 
mit the exportation of their own no long- 
er than to November 1775. 


THis might feem enough, but they 
have done more. They have declared, 
that they ſhall treat all as enemies who do 
not concur with them in diſaffection and 


perverſeneſs, and that they will trade with 


none that ſhall trade with Britain. 


Tur threaten to ſtigmatize in their 


SGazette thoſe who ſhall conſume the pro- 


ducts or merchandife of their Mother- 


country, and are now ſearching ſuſpected 


houſes for prohibited goods. 
JT * Tus 


F A nas ac 
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Tus hoſtile declarations. they profeſs 
themſelves ready tomaintain by force. They 
have armed the militia of their provinces, 
and ſeized the publick ſtores of ammu- 
nition, They are therefore no longer ſub- 
jects, ſince they refuſe the laws of their 
Sovereign, and in defence of that refuſal 


are making open preparations for war. 


BeinG now in their own opinion free 
ates, they are not only railing armies, 
but forming alliances, not only haſtening 
to rebel themſelves, but ſeducing their 
neighbours to rebellion. They have pub- 
liſhed an addreſs to the inhabitants of 
Quebec, in which diſcontent and reſiſtance 
are openly incited, and with very reſpect- 
ful mention of the ſagacity of Frenchmen, 
invite them to ſend deputies to the Congreſs 
of Philadelphia, to that ſeat of Virtue' 
and Veracity; whence the people of En- 
gland are told, that to eſtabliſh popery, 
a religion fraught with ſanguinary and 
impious tenets, even in Quebec, a country 

RE of 
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of which the inhabitants are papiſts, is 
ſo contrary to the conſtitution that it can- 
not be lawfully done by the legiflature it- 
ſelf; where it is made one of the articles 
of their aſſociation, to deprive the con- 
quered French of their religious eſtabliſh- 
ment; and whence the French of Quebec 
are, at the ſame time, flattered into ſedi- 
tion, by profeſſions of expecting From the 
liberality of ſentiment, diſtinguiſhing their 
nation, that difference of religion will not 
prejudice them againſt a hearty amity, be- 
cauſe the tranſcendent nature of freedom 
elevates all who unite in the cauſe above 


uch Iew-minded infirmities. 


QueBtc, however, is at a great diſe 
tance. They have aimed a ſtroke from 
which they may hope for greater and more 
ſpeedy miſchief. They have tried to in- 
fect the people of England with the con- 
tagion of diſloyalty. Their credit is hap- 
pily not RY. as gives them influence 
proportionats 
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proportionate to their malice, When they 
talk of their pretended immunities guar- 
rantied by the plighted faith of Government, 
and the moſt ſolemn compact with Engliſh 
Sovereigns, we think ourſelves at liberty 
to inquire when the faith was plighted 
and the compact made; and when we can 
only find that King James and King 
Charles the Firſt promiſed the ſettlers in 
Maſſachuſet's Bay, now famous by the 
appellation of Boſtonians, exemption from 
taxes for ſeven years, we | infer with 
Mr. Mauduit, that by this ſolemn compact, 
they were, after expiration of the ſti pula- 
ted term, liable to taxation, 


WHEN they apply to our compaſſion, 
by telling us, that they are to be carried 
from their own country to be tried for 
certain offences, we are not fo ready to 
pity them, as to adviſe them not to of- 
fend. While they are innocent they are ſafe. 


2 4 Warn 
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Ween they tell of laws made expreſsly 
for their -puniſhment, we anſwer, that 
tumults and ſedition were always puniſh- 
able, and that the new law preſcribes only 
the mode of exccution. 


WHEN it is ſaid that the whole town of 
| Boſton is diſtreſſed for a miſdemeanour of 
a few, we wonder at their ſhamefulneſs ; 
for we know that the town of Boſton, 
and all the aſſociated provinces, are now 
in rebellion to defend or juſtify the cri- 
minals. 


Ir frauds in the impoſts of Boſton are 
tried by commiſſion without a jury, they are 
tried here in the ſame mode; and why 
ſhould the Boſtonians expect from us 
more tenderneſs for them than for our- 
ſelves? 


Ir they are condemned unheard, it is 
1 there ! is no need of a trial. The 
crime is manifeſt and notorious, All trial 
MART ; is 
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is the inveſtigation of ſomething doubtful. 
Ati Italian philoſopher obſerves, that no 
man deſires to hear what he has already 
ſeen. | 


Ir their aſſemblies have been ſuddenly 
diffolved, what was the reaſoh? Their 
deliberations were indecent, and their in- 
tentions ſeditious. The power of diſſo- 
lution is granted and reſerved for ſuch 
times of turbulence. Their beſt friends 
have been lately ſoliciting the King to diſ- 
ſolve his Parliament, to do what they fo 
loudly complain of ſuffering. 


THAT the ſame vengeance . involves 
the innocent and guilty is an evil to be la- 
mented, but human caution cannot pre- 
vent it, nor human power always redreſs 
it. To bring miſery on thoſe who have 
not deſerved it, is part of the aggregated 
guilt of rebellion. 


THAT 
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Tur governours have been ſometimes 
given them only that a great man might 
get caſe from importunity, and that they 
have had judges not always of the deepeſt 
learning, or the pureſt integrity, we have 
no, great reaſon to doubt, becauſe ſuch 
misfortunes happen to ourſelves, Who- 
ever 1s governed will ſometimes be go- 
verned ill, even when he is moſt concerned 
in his own government, 


— THAT improper. officers or magiſtrates 
are ſent, is the crime or folly of thoſe 
that ſent them, When incapacity is dif- 
covered, it ought to be removed; if cor- 
ruption is detected, it ought to be pu- 
niſhed. No government could ſubſiſt for a 
day, if ſingle errors could juſtify defection. 
One" of their complaints is not ſuch as 
can claim much commiſeration from the 
ſofteſt; boſom. They tell us, that we have 
changed our conduct, and that a tax 18. 
20 0 | now 
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now laid by Parliament on thoſe which 
were never taxed by Parliament before. 
To this we think it may be eaſily anſwered, 
that the longer they have been ſpared, the 
better —_— can Pay, 


Ir is certainly not much their intereſt 
to repreſent innovation as criminal or in- 
vidious; for they have introduced into 
the hiſtory of mankind a new mode of 
diſaffection, and have given, I believe, 
the firſt example of a proſcription pub- 
liſhed by a Colony againft the Mother- 
Fountry ' 


To what is urged of new powers 
granted to the Courts of Admiralty, . or 
the extenſion of authority conferred on 
the judges, it may be anſwered in a few 
words, that they have themſelves made 
ſuch regulations neceſſary ; that- they are 
eſtabliſhed for the prevention of greater 

evils; at the ſame time, it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, 
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ſerved, that theſe powers have not been ex- 
tended ſince the rebellion in America. 


Ox mode of perſuaſion their inge- 
nuity. has ſuggeſted, which it may per- 
haps be leſs eaſy to reſiſt. That we may 
not look with indifference on the Ame- 
rican conteſt, or imagine that the ſtrug- 
gleis for a claim, which, however decided, 
1s of ſmall importance and remote con- 
| ſequence, the Philadelphian Congreſs has 
taken care to inform us, that they are re- 
fiſting the demands of Parliament, as 


well for our ſakes as their own. 


THEIR keenneſs of perſpicacity has ena- 
bled them to purſue conſequences to a 
great diſtance; to ſee through clouds im- 
pervious to the dimneſs of European ſight; 
and to find, I know not how, that when 
they are taxed, we ſhall be enſlaved. | 


TnxaT ſlavery is à miſerable ſtate we 


Rive . often told, and doubtleſs many a 
* 0 Briton 
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Briton will tremble. to find it ſo neat as 
in America; but how it will be brought 
hither, the Congreſs muſt inform us, The 
queſtian might diftreſs a common under- 
ſtanding; but the ſtateſmen of the other 
hemiſphere can eaſily refolve it. Our miniſ- 
ters, they fay, are our enemies, and if they 
ſhould carry the point of taxation, may with 
the ſame army enſlave us. It may be ſaid, 
wwe 2vill not pay them; but remember, fay the 
weſtern ſages, the taxes r from America, and 
we may add the men, and particularly the 
Roman Catholics of this vaſt continent will 
then be in the power of your enemies. . Nor 
have you any reaſon toexpect, that after making 
faves of us, many of us will refuſe to afſift 


in reducing you to the ſame abject fate. 


Tuxsx are dreadful menaces; but fuſpect- 
ing that they have not much the found of 
probability, the Congreſs proceeds? Do 
not treat this as chimerical,, know that 


in leſs than ha alf 4 Century the quit-rents 
reſerved 
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reſerved to the crown from the numberleſt 
grants \of this vaſt continent will pour 
large fireams of wealth into the royal 
coffers. I to this be added the power of 
taxing America at pleaſure, the crown will 
poſſeſs more treaſure than may be neceſſary 
to purchaſe the remains of liberty in your 
land. | 


ALL this is very dreadful; but amidſt 
the terror that ſhakes my frame, I can- 
not forbear to wiſh that ſome ſluice were 
opened for theſe ſtreams of treaſure. I 
ſhould gladly ſee America return half of 
what England has expended in her de- 
fence; and of the ſtream that will fow /o 
largely in leſs than half a century. I hope 
a ſmall rill at leaſt may be found to quench 
the thirſt of the preſent generation, which 
ſeems to think itſelf in more danger of 
wanting money than of loſing liberty. 


Ir is difficult to judge with what in- 
tention ſuch airy burſts of malevolence 
22 82 7 are 8 
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are vented: if ſuch writers hope to de- 
ceive, let us rather repel them with ſcorn, 
than refute them by diſputation, - 


IN this laſt terrifick paragraph are two 
poſitions that, if our fears do not over- 
power our reflection, may enable us to ſup- 
port life a little longer. We are told by 
theſe croakers of calamity, not only that 
our preſent miniſters deſign to enſlave us, 
but that the ſame malignity of purpoſe is 
to deſcend through all their ſucceſſors, 
and that the wealth to be poured into Eng- 
land by the PaQtolus of America will, 
whenever it comes, be employed to pur- 
chaſe the remain: of liberty. 


Or thoſe who now conduct the national 
affairs we may, without much arrogance, 
preſume to know more than themſelves, 
and of thoſe who ſhall ſucceed them, 
whether miniſter or king, not to Enow 
leſs, 6 | 
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Tux other poſition is, that: the Crown, 
if this. laudable oppoſition ſhauld not be 
ſucceſsful, will haue the power of taxing 
America at pleaſure. Surely they think 
rather too meanly of our apprehenſions, 
when they ſuppoſe us not to know what 
they well know themſelves, that they are 
taxed; like all other Britiſh ſubjects, by 
Parliament; and that the Crown has not 
by the new impoſts, whether right or 
wrong, obtained any additional power 
over e de £20763 Da: * 
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Ir were a curious, but an idle ſpecu- 
lation to inquite, what effect theſe dic- 
tators of ſedition expect from the diſper- 
ſion of their letter among us. If they 
believe their own complaints of hardſhip, 
and really dread the danger which they 
deſcribe, they will naturally hopet to commu- 
nicate the ſame perceptions to their fellow- 
ſubjects. But probably in America, as in 
other places, the chiefs are incendiaries, that 

| 3 hope 
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hope to rob in the tumults of a confla« 
gration, and toſs brands among a rabble 


paſſively combuſtible. Thoſe who wrote 
the Addreſs, though they have ſhown no 
great extent or profundity of mind, are 
yet probably wiſer than to believe it: but 
they have been taught by ſome maſter of 
miſchief, how to put in motion the engine 
of political electricity; to attract by the 
ſounds of Liberty and Property, to repel 
by thoſe of Popery and Slavery; and to 
give the great ſtroke by the name of Boſ- 
ton. | 


Wren ſubordinate communities op- 
poſe the decrees of the general legiſlature 
with defiance thus audacious, and malig- 
' nity thus acrimonious, nothing remains 
but to conquer or to yield; to allow their 
claim of independence, or to reduce them 
by force to ſubmiſſion and allegiance. 


IT might be hoped, that no Engliſh- 
man could be found, whom the menaces 
R of 
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of our own  Colonifts, juſt reſeued from 
the French, would not move to indigna- 
tion, like that of the Scythians, who, re- 
turning from war, found themſelves ex- 
cluded from their own houſes by their 
Hayes, 


Thar corporations conſtituted by fa- 
your; and exiſting by ſufferance, ſhould 
dare to prohibit commerce with their na- 
tive country, and threaten individuals by 
infamy, and ſocieties with at leaſt ſuſpen- 
ſion of amity, for daring to be more obe- 
dient to government than themſelves, is a 
degree of inſolence, which not only de- 
ſerves to be puniſhed, but of which the 
puniſhment is loudly demanded by the 
order of life, and the peace of nations, 


YET there have riſen up, in the face of 
the publick, men who, by whatever cor- 
"ruptions or whatever infatuation, have 
undertaken * to defend the Americans, en- 
Dun ain deavour 


3 
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deayour to ſhelter them from reſentment, 
and propoſe reconciliation” without ſub- 
miſſion. 


As political diſeaſes are naturally con- 
tagious, let it be ſuppoſed for a moment 
that Cornwall, ſeized with the Philadelphi- 
an frenzy, may reſolve to ſeparate itſelf 
from the general ſyſtem of the Engliſh 
conſtitution, and judge of its own rights 
in its own parliament. A Congreſs might 
then meet at Truro, and addreſs the other 
counties 1n a ſtyle not unlike the language 
of the American patriots, 


& Friends and Fellow- ſubjects, 


« We the delegates of the ſeveral towns 
and pariſhes of Cornwall, afſembled to de- 
liberate upon our own ſtate and that of 
our conſtituents, having, after ſerious de- 
bate and, calm conſideration, ſettled the 
ſcheme of our future conduct, hold it ne- 

R 2 ceſſary 
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ceſſary to declare the reſolutions which we 
think ourſelves entitled to form by the 
unalienable rights of reaſonable Beings, 
and into which we have been compelled 
by grievances and oppreſſions, long en- 
dured by us in patient ſilence, not becauſe 
we did not feel, or could not remove them, 
but becauſe we were unwilling to give 
diſturbance to a ſettled government, and 
hoped that others would in time find like 
ourſelves their true intereſt and their ori- 
ginal powers, and all co-operate to univer- 
ſal happineſs. 


« BuT fince having long indulged the 
pleaſing ex pectation, we find general diſ- 
content not likely to increaſe, or not 
likely to end in general defection, we re- 
folve to erect alone the ſtandard of liberty. 


« Know then, that you are no longer 
to conſider Cornwall as an Engliſh coun- 
ty, vilited by Engliſh judges, receiving law 

from 
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from an Fogliſh Parliament, or included in 
any general taxation of the kingdom; 
but as a ſtate diſtin, and independent, 
governed by its own inſtitutions, adminiſter- 
ed by its own magiſtrates, and exempt 
from any tax or tribute but ſuch as we 
ſhall impoſe upon ourſelves, 


e WE are the acknowledged deicend+ 
ants of the earlieſt inhabitants of Britain, 
of men, who before the time of hiſtory 
took poſſeſſion of the iſland deſolate and 
waſte, and therefore open to the firſt oc- 
cupants. Of this deſcent, our language 
is a ſufficient proof, which, not quite a 
century ago, was different from yours, 


« SUCH are the Corniſhmen; but who 
are you? who but the unauthoriſed and 
lawleſs children of intruders, invaders, 
and oppreſſors? who but the tranſmitters 
of wrong, the inheritors of robbery ? In 
claiming independence we claim but little. 
We might require you to depart from a 
MT; R 3 land 
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land which you poſſeſs by uſurpation, and 
to reſtore all that you have taken from us. 


_ *INDEPENDENCE is the gift of Nature. 
No man 1s born the maſter of another. 


Every Corniſhman is a freeman, for we 
have never reſigned the rights of huma- 
nity; and he only can be thought free, 
who is not governed but by his own con- 


ſent, 


« You may urge that the preſent ſyſtem 
of government has deſcended through 
many ages, and that we have a larger part 
in the repreſentation of the kingdom, 


than any other county. 


« ALL this is true, but it is neither co- 
gent nor perſuaſive, We look to the ori- 
ginal of things. Our union with the 
Engliſh counties was either compelled by 
force, or ſettled by compact. 


ar 
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„Tur which was made by violence, 
may by violence be broken. If we were 
treated as a conquered people, our rights 
might be obſcured, but could never be ex- 
tinguiſhed. The ſword can give nothing 
but power, which a ane, [word can take 


awa 
5 n e 


_ « Tr our union was by compact, whom 
could the compact bind but thoſe that 
concurred in the ſtipulations? We gave 
our anceſtors no commiſſion to ſettle the 
terms of future exiſtence, They might 
be cowards that were frighted, or block- 
heads that were cheated; but whatever 
they were, they could contract only for 
themſelves. What they could eſtabliſh, 


we can annul. 


« AGAINST our preſent form of govern» 
ment it ſhall ſtand in the place of all ar- 
gument, that we do not like it, While 

we are governed as we do not like, where 
R 4 is 
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is our liberty? We do not like taxes, we 
will therefore not be taxed, we do not 
like your laws, and will not obey 
them, 


„THE taxes laid by our repreſentatives 
are laid, you tell us, by our own conſent : 
but we will no longer conſent to be repre- 
ſented, Our number of legiſlators was 


originally a burden, and ought to have 
been refuſed : it is now conſidered as a 
diſproportionate advantage ; who then will 
complain we relign it? 


/ 


„Wk ſhall form a Senate of our own, 
under a Preſident whom the King ſhall 
nominate, but whoſe authority we wall 


limit, by adjuſting his ſalary to his merit. 
We will not with-hold a proper ſhare of 
contribution to the neceſſary expence of 
lawful government, but we will decide 
for ourſelves what ſhare is proper, what 
expence 
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expence is neceſſary, and what government 
is lawful, 


* TILL our counſel is proclaimed in- 
dependent and unaccountable, we will, 
after the tenth day of September, keep 
our Tin in our own hands: you can be 
ſupplied from no other place, and muſt 
therefore comply or be poiſoned with the 
copper of your own kitchens. 


«Ip any Corniſhman ſhall refuſe his 
name to this juſt and laudable aſſociation, 
he ſhall be tumbled from St. Michael's 
Mount, or buried alive in a tin- mine; and 
if any emiſſary ſhall be found ſeducing 
Corniſhmen to their former ſtate, he ſhall 
be ſmeared with tar, and rolled in fea- 
thers, and chaſed with dogs out of our 
dominions. 

“From the Corniſh Congreſs at Truro.” 


Or this memorial what could be ſaid 
but that it was written in jeſt, or written 


by 
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by a madman? Yet I know not whether 
the warmeſt admirers of Pennſylvanian 
eloquence can find any argument in the 
Addreſſes of the Congreſs, that is not with 
greater ſtrength urged by the Corniſhman. 


THE argument of the irregular troops 
of controverſy, ſtripped of its colours, 
and turned out naked-to the view, is no 
more than this. Liberty is the birthright 
of man, and where obedience is compelled, 
there is no Liberty. The anſwer is equally 
ſimple. Government is neceſſary to man, 
and where obedience is not compelled, 


there 18 no government, 


Ir the ſubje& refuſes to obey, it is the 
duty of authority to uſe compulſion. So- 
ciety cannot ſubſiſt but by the power, firſt 
of making laws, and then of enforcing 


them. 


To one of the threats hiſſed out by the 
Congreſs, I have put nothing fimilar into 
the 
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the Corniſh proclamation; becauſe it is 
too wild for folly and too fooliſh for mad- 
neſs. If we do not withhold our King 
and his Parliament from taxing them, 
they will croſs the Atlantick and enſlave 
us, 


How they will come they have not told 
us; perhaps they will take wing, and 
light upon our coaſts. When the cranes 
thus begin to flutter, it is time for pygmies 
to keep their eyes about them. The Great 
Orator obſerves, that they will be very fit, 
after they have been taxed, to impoſe 
chains upon us. If they are ſo fit as their 
friend deſcribes them, and ſo willing as 


they deſcribe themſelves, let us increaſe our 
army, and double our militia, 


IT has been of late a very general prac- 
tice to talk of ſlavery among thoſe who 
are ſetting at defiance every power that 
keeps the world in order. If the learned 

author 
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author of the Reflections on Learning has 
rightly obſerved, that no man ever could 
give law to language, it will be vain to 
prohibit the uſe of the word favery; but 
I could wiſh it more diſcreetly uttered ; it is 
driven at one time too hard into our ears 
by the loud hurricane of Pennſylvanian 
eloquence, and at another glides too cold 
into our hearts by the ſoft conveyance of a 
female patriot bewailing the miſeries of 


her friends and fellow-citizens, 


Soc has been the progreſs of ſedition, 
that thoſe who a few years ago diſputed 
only our right of laying taxes, now queſ- 
tion the validity of every act of legiſlation. 
They conſider themſelves as emancipated 
from obedience, and as being no longer the 
ſubjects of the Britiſh Crown. They leave 
us no choice but of yielding or conquering, 
of reſigning our dominion, or maintaining 
it by force. 


FROM 
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FroM foree many endeavours have been 
uſed, either to diſſuade, or to deter us. 
Sometimes the merit of the Americans is 
exalted, and ſometimes their ſufferings are 
aggravated, We are told of their contri- 
butions to the laſt war, a war incited by 
their outcries, and continued for their pro- 
tection, a war by which none but them- 
ſelves were gainers. All that they can 
boaſt is, that they did ſomething for them- 
ſelves, and did not wholly ſtand inactive, 
while the ſons of Britain were hghting 
in their cauſe, 


Ie we cannot admire, we are called to 

pity them; to pity thoſe that ſhew no re- 
gard to their mother-country ; have obey- 
ed no law which they could violate; have 
imparted no good which they could with- 
hold; have entered into aſſociations of 
fraud to rob their creditors; and into com- 
binations to diſtreſs all who depended on 
their commerce. We are reproached with 
the cruelty of ſhutting one port, where 


every 
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every port is is ſut againſt us. We are cen- 
ſured as tyrannical for-. hindering thoſe 
from fiſhing, who have condemned our 
merchants to bankruptcy and 0 manufac- 
turers to hunger. TER 


OTHERS perſuade us to give them more 
liberty, to take off reſtraints, and relax 
authority; and tell us what happy conſe- 
quences will ariſe from forbearance : How 
their affections will be conciliated, and into 
what diffuſions of beneficence their grati- 
tude will luxuriate. They will love their 
friends. They will reverence their protectors. 
They will throw themſelves into our arms, 
and lay their property at our feet. They 
will buy from no other what we can ſell 
them; they will ſell to no other what we 


wiſh to buy. 


THAT any obligations ſhould overpower 
their attention to profit, we have known 
them long enough not to expect. It is not to 


be from a more liberal people. 
With 
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With what kindneſs they repay benefits, 
they are now ſhewing us, who, as ſoon 
as we have delivered them from France, 


are defying and proſeribing us. 


BuT if we will permit them to tax 
themſelves, they will give us more than 
we require, If we proclaim them inde- 
pendent, they will during pleaſure pay us 
a ſublidy. The conteſt is not now for 
money, but for power. The queſtion is 
not how much we ſhall collect, but by 
what authority the collection ſhall be made, 


THosE who find that the Americans 
cannot be ſhewn in any form that may 
raiſe love or pity, dreſs them in habili- 
ments of terrour, and try to make us think 
them formidable. The Boſtonians can call 
into the field ninety thouſand men. While 


we conquer all before us, new enemies 


will riſe up behind, and our work will be 
always to begin. If we take poſſeſſion 
* of 
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of the towns, the Coloniſts will retire into 
the inland regions, and the gain of victory 
will be only empty houſes and a wide ex- 
tent of waſte and deſolation. If we ſub- 
due them for the preſent, they will uni- 
verſally revolt i in the next war, and reſign 
us without pity to ſubjeQtion and deſtrue- 
tion. 


To all this it may be anſwered, that 
between loſing America and reſigning it, 
there is no great difference; that it is not 
very reaſonable to jump into the ſea, be- 
cauſe the ſhip is leaky. All thoſe evils 
may befal us, but we need not haſten | 


them. 


Tux Dean of Glouceſter hay recen 
and ſeems to propoſe it ſeriouſly, that we 
ſhould at once releaſe our claims, declare 
them maſters of themſelves, and whiſtle 
them down the wind. His opinion is, 
that our gain from them will be the ſame, 


and our expence leſs, What they can have 
2 | moſt 
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moſt cheaply from Britain, they win dt 
buy, nn by 3 
— will man 5 


Ir is, 3 a little hard, that having 
ſo lately fought and conquered for their 
ſafety, we ſhould govern them no longer. 
By letting them looſe before the war, 
hom many millions might have been ſaved. 
One wild propoſal is beſt anſwered by ano- 
ther. Letus reſtore to the French what we 
have taken from them, We ſhall ſee our 
Coloniſts at our fert, when they have an 
enemy ſo near them. Let us give the 
Indians arms, and teach them diſcipline, 
and encourage them now and then to plun- 
der a Plantation. Security and leiſure are 
e of ſedition. 


| Wat LE theſe different opinions are agi- 
tated, it ſeems to be determined by the Le- 
giſlature, that force ſhall be tried. Men 

8 | of 
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of the pen have ſeldom any great ſxill in 
conquering kingdoms, but they have ſtrong 
inclination to give advice. I cannot for- 
bear to wiſh, that this commotion may end 
without bloodſhed, and that the rebels may 
be ſubdued by terrour rather than by vio- 
lence; and therefore recommend ſuch a 
force as may take away, not only the power, 
dut the hope of reſiſtance, and by con- 
quering without a „ ſave _— from 
CEE” Wi pF | Y 


ao BROLLS 


ay! their obſtinacy continues aides 
actual hoſtilities, it may perhaps be mol 
liſied by turning out the foldiers to free 
quarters, forbidding any perſonal cthelty 
or hurt. It has been propoſed, that the 
nades ſhould be ſet free, an act which 
bt urely the lovers of liberty eannor but com- 
mend.” If they ate furniſhed with fre. 
arms for defence, and utenſils for huſbanid- 
E and ſettled in ſome ſimple form of go- 
kent” within the country, they mar 


yino mon! bo: mots of bis fan] Dis 
Num 8. E 
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be more grateful and honeſt than their 
muaſters7 © {501 b gu¹j,Lũ tan pared 
Al! mite, 295vbs byig of aviitaitot 
Fax be ie enam hatun to thieſt 
for the blood of his fellow - ſubjects. Thoſe 
who (moſt: deſerve: our reſentment are un- 
happily at leſs diſtance. The Americans, 
when the Stamp Act was firſt -propoſed, 
undoubtedly difliked it, as every nation 
diflikesan impoſt; but they had no thought 
of reſiſting it, till they were |-encott» 
raged and incited by European intelligence 
from men whom they thought their friends, 
hes whe were friends only to themſelves; 


oh the. original contrivers af . 
let an inſulted nation pour out its ven- 
geance. With whatever deſign, they have 
inflamed this . pernicious conteſt, they are 
themſelves equally deteſtable; If they with 
ſucceſs to the Colonies, they are traitors to 
this country, if they wiſh their de- 
feat, they are traitors at once to America 
and England. To them and them only 

8 2 muſt 
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merce, and the miſeries of war, the ſore 
row of thoſe that ſhall be ruined, and the 
enen nd that Thall fa. 
eo. » n VASE 9h to; vombr)ot: Mt 
a sines 0 Atnericans hade made it na-: 
ceſfary to ſubdue them, may they be ſub+ 
dyed with the leaſt injury poſſible to their 
perſons and their poſſeſſions, When chey 
are rednced to obedience, may that obedi- 
enee de ſecured by ſtrieter laws and en 
Warten Met | 72 79 DNgO! 
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ciety, than that erroneous clemency, which, 
when a rebellion is ſuppreſſed, exaQs/no 
forfeiture and eſtabliſhes no ſecurities, but 
leaves the rebels in their former ſlate. Who 
would not try the experiment witch 

mifes advantage withbüt expence ? If re» 


dels once obtain a victory, hheir withes are 


aoinpliſhed;. if they are defeated, they 
ſuffer Utile, perhaps leſt than their con- 


were; "however" often they play the 


game, 
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game, the chance ig always in their favour. 
hy victualing the-{goope that we hade feoy 
again} them, and perhaps gant more h 
the reſidence of the army than 1 
m the nn of . 
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— charters deing now, Erben 
legally forfeited, may be modelled as — 
appear moſt commodious ta the Mot 
country. Thus the privileges, which is 
found by experience liable to miſuſe, "lt 
be taken away, and thoſe who now bel- 
low as bauen. dunner as foldiers, and 


222 


merchants and ſilent planters, peaceably 
Agent, and 8 1 


| Bur there is one "maine. * perkopa 
many who do not write, to whom the con- 
jeaion-of theſe: pernicious prizileges ape 
pears very dangerous, and who, ſtartle. at 
the e of Englend fire, and America 
n 
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7 Kan. Ohflareti fly from their own 
Madow,” and rhetorieians are frighted by 
bbw sr Ott ts undoubtedly 
4 dreadful word but perhaps the maſters 
6f civil wiſdom may diſcover ſome gra- 
dations between chains and anatehy. 
Chains need not be put upon thoſe who 
will de reſtrained without them. This con 
teſt may end in the ſofter phraſe: of Eng- 
liſh — and — 1 D 


nod 


Wk are told, vthat the ee of 
Americans may tend to the diminution of 
our own liberties: an event, which none 
but very perſpicacious politicians are able 
to foreſee, If flavery be thus fatally con- 
tagious, how is it that we hear the loudeſt 
yelps for liberty — the en of ne- 


groes? 6s hd 
x 00 9 

bor let u us interrupt a while this dream | 
of conqueſt, ſettlement, and ſupremacy. 


Let us remember that being to contend, 
c Nulst 
according 
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according; to one qratar, with three mil 
lions of Whigs, and according to anothęg 
with ninety, thouſand, patrigts of, Maſſag 
chuſet's Bay, we may poſſibly be checked 
in our cateer of reduction We may be 
reduced - to peace upon equal terms, or 
driven from the weſtern continent, and 
forbidden to violate a ſecond time the hap» 
py borders of the land of liberty. The 
time is now perhaps at hand, which Sir 
Thomas Brown predicted between jeſt and 
earneſt, 8 FI 


"When America ſhall no more ſend out her treaſure, © | 
But ſpend it at hame in American pleaſure, 7 0 
9ids 518 415; . 797 415d 
Ix we are allowed upon our defeat to 
ſtipulate conditions, I hope the treaty of 
Boſton will permit us to import into the 
confederated Cantons ſuch products as they 
do not raiſe, and ſuch manufactures af 
they do not 1 make, and cannot buy cheaper 
from other nations, Payiog like others ; 
appointec cuſtoms; that if an Engliſh ſhip, 
ſalutes 
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faliites a fort with four guns, it ſhall be 
anſwered at leaſt with two; and that if 
an Engliſhman be inclined to hold a plant- 
ation, he ſhall only take an oath of alle» 
giance to the reigning powers, and be fuf« 
ſered, while he lives inoffenfively, to re- 
tain his own opinion of Engliſh! rights; 
unmoleſted in * — — 
3 | 


